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ABSTRACT- , \ \ ! • ' / ' ^ 

Economic developaent reaains-o^er^ tie- Bost 
iBportant ol^jectives of ABerican jindian reservation?, Various ^ V 
prbgraBS' for developing the reservatrioife* resources have been , * 

- iBpleBented. Due to ^^he Bultiplicity of need^r, develbpBent' policy has * 
b^en Bulti-faceted; health prp^'raBS^ to upgrade physical" well-being; s 
educational prcgraB& to enhaiice scholastic achieveaent; naiipoWer 
prbgraiis tQ>. increase skill levels an^ eBpIoyability; and job-6rea'tion 
prograBs and industrial projects to reduce une«pl;oyBent#' Thusy . 
reservation life has iBpfovQd, Hoirevery in orSer to ideterBine the 
'degree of improVeB^n^t^^ the econoaxc pos^ipn of reservations needs 
clax:ificatipii, Thls^study descfibes theT^prjssent econoBic status of 
Ho^th Dako-fia's Indian pc^ulatioS and rjslates 3^e current sitxiati on to 
Bajor developBent progrsas, qf the las.t. decade and other: identifiable 
factors, bat as pertains tp: social and econcaic characteristics— rage^' 
sex, family oliaracteristics, JLabor^^qrce £rarticipation# eaployaent 
.statusr occupational structure, xncoj^^^ fox persons aiid faBili.es, 
health aii^d educatioi^V; health, edu^a^tic^nr' and welfare trends and 
.prograas; aanpower aid cSMunity^^^level^paents — role of the Office of 
Sconoi^C ' Opppj^uniiy, eaplpyaent^and a4^t training prbgraas, overall 
assessaent^of aanpoirerrptograaa; and ian^ and capital resources* - 
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CHAPTEJl 1 
BACKGROUND 



A. Introduction . . * ^ 

. TEconomic development has been a goal of Indian tribes for many years 

and remains on6 oS^^the^ost important objectives of reservations, today, f 

Various programs for developing the resources of reservations have been 

implemenled, especially since the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. , 
f ' • 

^-Because of the multiplicity of needs, development policy has been multi- 

( ' • ' . \ • 

^ faceted: , heaj^'^programs to upgrade physical well-being; educational^ 

j programs 

7 



^ enhance 'scholastic achievement; manpt)wer programs to Increase 



£ll levels and employability; and jobr creation programs and" industrial 
■* prdjects. to reduce unemployments Since reservation life has imi>rQvedj^^. 
^thfere'is'a tendency to view the 'programs favorably though little is 
factually known about^xheir effectiveness. 
( : The economic position of reseryations 'needs clarification in order 

V ^ to determine the degree of improvement which has occurred and to assess the 

/ Dotentlal for future development. The purpose of this study is to describe 
* , . . • ' ' .< / . . • . 

'I as clearly as possible^the present economic status of the Indian population 
'f'. ' - • - . • - . • . ^ 

in. North DakotaC and to relate the current situation to major "development 

prograpis of' the last decade and -other identifiable factors. Thi?^ of 
necessity invplves examining reservation, resources and tribal objectives.. ^ 
In brief, the intention is to present' an overall view of the economic . 
position of the Indian population with special reference to reservation ^ 
conditions^ . ' 8 • • • ' 
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Many of the present conditions have historical roots and are stories 
in themselves. This study will not pursue these roots .in detail for' such -/ 
an examination, .although useful, would obscure the princigal objective of 
the paper. Let it be said, however, the situation is due largely jto efforts 
to change Indians into farmers. Members of the newly do mi na n t culture, many 
of whoto had ^ood intentions, thought in terms of' "civilizing" Indians vhich, 
in effect, meant transforming them into .whites. - . 

Lost pride and dependency continue and it has been only in recent 
years fchat this^^p?€iS3"1ias^ shown signs of reversing.. Developments during 
the last ten years appear to. have led to a revitalization of Indian values 
and a freer expression of these values. For example, the demand for more 
resources, is one way in which these new ,v^ues are' emerging. 
' Prospects are better to the extent -that material .well being depends 

on physical ^d mental health. However, mater;Lal and financial resources 
appear to be i)inding.if .the desire, by most Indians is to live a reservation 
way of lif^. As shall be seen, progress in he^^lT and educatW are necessary 
but insufficient in themselves to overcome most reservation ptoHXems. 1. 
-The issue comes dbwn to capital^ human, material^ and fin^cial. 

B. Comparative Status of the Indiafi Population 
• A general perspective of the Indian population can be achieved by 
comparing the statais of Indians with other minorities at the level ^f the 
nation, the region, and. the state. Such a procedure allows identification 
of the rank, of Indians relative to other groups at three levels of 
.aggregation, with inter-group analysis within these geographic divisions 
proving j)articula'rly valuable. - ' , > 



• Variables which Could be used in this connection are extejisive; 
however, only t'hree magnitudes are employcJ here - - educational achievement,' 
personal income, and pppulation concentration./ the reason for including 
personal Income is obvious but the ^election of th^ ot^er two requires brief; 
•explanation. These measures are included because they are impprtant deter- 
minants of income. -Eor example,, low- income levels are associated with high 
concentrations of minorities who are on the average poorly educated. In 
this regard, current conditions are placed in perspective by examining changes 
in these variables over time*^ ^ " * 

. 1. Populat:.on ' ' ^ 

North Dakota has the fifth largest Inc ian population" of the twelve 
states in the North Central region. The tegipn itself contains 19 perceat 
of the total Indian population of the United States (Table l)/whlcji is 
3 percent lower than twenty years ago when it ranked second behind the West. 
Correspondingly North Dakota was surpassed by Michigan in terms of Indian 
population and sflipped one nptch in the regional rankings. ' 

Ov.er this period the South and Northeast had th^hlghest rate of " ' - 
Indian population growth while the West and l^orth Central regions each 
experienced relative declines.. From' the standpoint of the nation, the Indian 
population more than doubled between ,1950' and 1970 and increased over. 50 
percent during the last decade alone .J This translates into a growth rate 
sigaifiCantly above the rate for ojt^er races. - . ' 




-c. 



' • ^ TABLE l . ' ■ - 



United States 



Central ' Scnith . . West 
Northeast. , North centrax. , -• 



Negro? 

Population. 
Educat?.bn * 
Income 
■ . Male . 
\ Female ^ 

^tfdian 

Population/ 
Education 
Incomfe 
*>lale 
Female 

/ c 
Japanese- - 

Pop.ulation^^ 

'Education 

' -Incofixe 

Male , 

. Female ^ 

. ; Chinese^ 

Pppuldiiott- 
*- Education ♦ 
Income. 
. . . ' /Male ^ , 
Femaie 



100.0 

4158.0' 
'2041.0 



100. 0 • 
10.5 

3509.0 
1697.0 

100.0. 
i2.5 

7574..0 
3236.0 



100.0 

ilA 

15223.0 
I26S6.O 



19- 2 
10.7 

,5525.0. 
73076.0 



; 6.0 

■ ; iiso^.. 

5084'. P ; 
2253.0 - 



6,7. ^■ 
. '12,7 .- 

7043.. 0 
2891.0^ , 



2&.7 

11.6. 

4482.'^ ■ 
287.7.0 



. 20.3 
10.6 

4 

58Q8.0 

26Qi3i0f 



^ i8-«-9:-^- 
, i6.'6' ■ 

'':3529-.0,V 
■'477S.0 



■ .7.3 . 
V 12.6- , 
' ' , ' "• 
7159.0 
2,785*0 * ■ 



,8.8 
14.5 

4428.0' 
.24?5.0 



- 53.0 
8.7 

3310.0 

1574>,0 



25.5 
10.4 

3454.0 

Ini'.o 



7.5 

• 11.9- 

5164.0 
2723-.J0 



49.6 % 
1Q.4.. : 

'.^322.0, ; i 

-1571.dS;^r 



4.8. 

■ 12.4.^ _ 

4997.,0 .■ ^2^0 : 
2641.0 /-/SSS^.C 



13,3 



• ■ * ^ 
57.0:/.: 



5100; 0- .S^i^P^: ; 
2153:0- ■26%Q . 1 





',TABLE l- -Continued^ 



united' States-. Northeast Korth Wtr^^ " South West 



Filipino^ ' 
Population 
Education 
, Jncome^ 

' Female 

•Spanish 'Origin*^ 
Population ^ 
■ " v. Education • . ' 
, Income 
Male 

Eemdle ^ 



■ 100:0 
12.2 

5019.0' 
4513.0 



100.0 
" 10 ;0 

5217.0 
2313.0 



9.0 

^15.5 
. I - 
5740.-0 
^750.0 



8.1 
.1$.5 . 



«.7 
12.8 



74 
11 



6609.0 ■ ' 4046:. 0 4955. 
4873.0 ** 346^.0 3168 



.2 
.4 

.0 
.0 



' Ne gf o t^6pulation > ' - 

'^al. 
, ' American In(fiatfs; 



- -Calcul,..a fro.: „■- v-.:. ... ^..■l.tl..: 1970. VoU.^I,. S„M.ct Report. 

E^ican IncTiatfs^ ' ' ^ ' .>\*' - ^* 

.S"!: m united States.-^^. 



; ' . Caicuiacea iromi p. j> w^^^ — -r- — ■ 

}• T.p.n..e; CHinese. an^ T^ni.inos in th'e United States,- . 

It^ ; ' , ^Calculated from:. 1 
P6rs6ns o f Spanish, Origin, 



aC J» Wfct^ **^^^w, t , ■ ; . , * ^ 

,, ° ,->CalcMlated"£r™=: tKS^.^ of.^> 1.o,„lati<H.= .^^^O.^Vol- H. Subject KeBort, 
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• . - I j*^ 

• ■ : . • . 

• ^ - 6 . ' . 

•'V . O • • ■ - = •• .. . 

. . . ■ ■ ■ . — ^ . c . ■ • < • 

f • ■'. • ■ .V 

■- '-' 

^ The ^Indian pbpulation of . North Dalcota also experienced substantial 

• 'growth .although at .a 'some^^t lower rate than natiooa^y fCSee Table JA). 

Each of the reservations increased in size with Port Tot ten &diibiting 
. • r . / * .; ' ^ ' ■ 

the largest relative growth (48 percent) and Standing ;Rock having the 

' ' " . * • . » * 

largest expansion in reservation residents (1377 more, residents than in 1950);^ 

These developments are reflected in^part'by the increasing importance of 

.Indians in the st^te, rising to 2*2 j)ercent of the population in 1970 from 

• 1.7 percent in 1950* The latter is due, of course, to a number of factors 

besides the growth of the Indian population of which a net outmigration 

* . ' • » . 

of whites' is perhaps the most important, 

- .2. Education • 

Indians are onfe of the inore poorly educated groups in the country 

• a .situation which has not changed in over twenty years. In 1970, as in 

.1950,. Indians ranked tfiird afiong the^six major minorities in terms of ^ 

-lowest 'educational achievement. Indiahs of the Nor,th Central region have 

^slightly more schooling on the average^ however, than Indians of other 
'* ' • " ^ ' ' ' ' * - ' . ' ' ' . ' 

regions*. Again there is n'^ difference between the regional,' r^kings of" 

- 1950 and 1970. the biggest change occurred'in education levels between the 

;■ • ■ ■ ■■. "' ■ ' ; -"^r^ • i ' 

reglons,..with the range of regioAal vaJriation falling from 1.7 to .6 years. 



• See Table In th6 Appehdlx^ _ . " > ^ • 

* in 1950 the Me^^an was. 7.^3 and S.l years for the U.S.. and' North 
^ Central reg^oj? respectively* whereas the cori^esponding avetagqs in 11^70 
werjB ^6.1: an4 "ld.4 yearjs. (Persons 14 years old and jpyer). ComjJuted froia 
["data. in U.S.* Department of Commerce, Bureau of ttje Census > U.S. Census of 
' ^the t^opuiation: 1950 > Special Report /. Honwh£te Population by Race , P-E No. 
38,. Table 10, pp. 32-33; U.S./- Census of the Population: 1970 , Sjibject 
Report, Aderican Indians , PC (Z)-^IF, Table d, pp. 36t-45.V 

. A-'^-: . . ■ ' ' . •., 



Additionally, the average years 'of schooliivg has risen* During this 



time the , educational level of North Dakota Indians ^so increased, but 



remained* below national and regional averages 



o3 



3. ^ Income « . 

Econoiiiic well being is perhaps reflected most ^learly.by pec^ 

capita income. On -this basis Indians are the most impoverished group in^ 

the nation and h'ave lowet incomes in every region except the South* North 

» 

Central inhabitants, however, fare better than their counterparts in the 
South 'and West, which represents a change from 1950 when the lowest' incomfe 
was recorded by Indians of the Iforth Central region. The lot of persons 
in North Dakota is particularly grim for income is below baih regional and 

.natiojial l^eYels^^ In fact^ income fo^ Indians in North Dakota is among 
the lowest recorded for states with large Indian populations. - 

Regardless of minority status, the' income of womea ife Substantially 
below the level for mto but male income is more variable ;with the greatest 
. variation occurring, in the Northeast and North Central xegions. This' 
suggests among other things that women may 'be a more homogeneous group 
than men and differ less, in educa'tion and skill levels. Another noteworthy 

^fattern ^iits in the relationship between the racking of men and women 
oX the same minority. In this cojmfection the sit;uation of mep and women is 
similar lot they tend to occupy identical positions in their ^respective 



.2. . 
■■ Ibid. 

3 

Ibid. 

4 

Ibid. 
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regional rapklngs, e.g-^ In4iaa men and women have tbe low^t' income • ^ 
of any group by sex i6 the West and .North General regions.. 

Summary - - ' * 'f/' 

Life,, then,' for. many Indians means an impoverished existent^ more ^ ^ 
severe than experienced by other minorities. This applies with special * 
force to Indians living in North Dakota. Bleak as the conditions might 
be, there is""r^* for opt>^jaism for signs of reservation Isprovem&it are 
evident. * . 

The next' chapter is devoted to a detailed' .documentation of the ^ 
status of the North Dakota InddLan population. Subsequent thapters present 
a discussion of recent efforts at and the potential for ^cqnomic develop- 
ment. 'Hopefully this will reveal the pr ogress. oade as ^^ell as the distance 
yet to- go, • , ' 



CHAPTER 2 



\ SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERIStlCS OF TH^ INDIAN POPULATION, 



A. Age and Sex 

The North Dakota Indian population 'was estimated at 13,565 in 1970 
of which 52 percent were femali^ and 4S percent were males (Table 2'V , 
The yatio of wpiaen to men is greater for Indians thah for the genera|L 
population which is composed almost Equally malgs and females (49,4 , » 
perctait and 30^6 percent respectiveiy>. Indian females outnumber Indian . 
males in- three age groups: io years or less; 20 years to 54 years;- ind 70 ' . 
yeairs and over. Evidently,, female births exceed male births and Indian tfE)m^>'.^ 
outlive their mkle counterparts, Indian women reaching their fifties ' 
sixties^ experience a higher death rate thah.meai, but those who survive go on 
Co live longer. The disparity in categoty 20r54 ye^ may be due to (smploy- . 
ment- 'f elocution programs which attract '^P^gher proportion of men beti^en the 
ages of 20 and 35 and a higher death rate f or^n between the ages -of 
. ; Approximately *2B 'percent of the Indian populatibn is .comprised 
t)f . working-age (16-69 years old) and 2B percent consists of working-age women. 
-Put another way, -the working age- population is" 51 percenjt of the. total 
l>opuiation of whfch 51 i)ercent are working-age womeq*.,, She ' significance <>f this 
' emerges- when, compared with state and national .f^-j^ures (62 and' 64 percerit . - > 
r68pect-iveiy>. To the/degrie^.'that employiient; is pos^di?16.* "a smaUer prbportion 

/ . \.S. Departarenfeli^ ^eaith;: Ea'ucatiop,,..an(^" Welfare; Public flealth ': 
Service, Indian Heaifch Tre^s and '5ervi.ces (Washington, D.C. : .Gft>vt. Printing 
Offlcey -19^1). - 
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of men 
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. ■ TABLE 2 

N0R5B DAKOTA- INDIAN POPULATION BY AGE AND SEX> 1970 



Females . Males _ 















2 q£ Tot'a'l 
Females 


^ of Total ' 


5! of Total 


% of "Total 


— — 


Population 


' * Males 


Populati%}a 


Age Group 










All ages 


• .100.0 


■ 51.6 


100.0 


48.4 


IJnder . 5 years 


14:6 


7.5 


14.9 


7.2 


S to 9 years ^ 


17.0 


■ Z.€ 


16.6 


• 7.8 . 


10 to 14 years 


14.6 


■ 7.5 • 


15.7 


7.6 


15 to 19 years 
20 - to. 24 years 


12.0. 
6.7 


6.2 

.3.5 ■ 


13.0 
. .5.8 


r ^2.8 • 


25 to 34 year's 


. 9.8 


5.0 


H)>2 ' 


4.9 


35 to 44 yea:rs 


• 9;o 


4.6 


778 


3.8 


45 to 54. years 


. 7.0 


3r.6 


' .6.3 


3.-0 •• . 


55 to 64 years 


4.2 


2.2 


6.4 


■3.1. 


65 to 69 years 


1.9 


. t-.0 


2.2. 


. 1.1- 


70 to 74 years 




.7 • r 


■ ■ ■ 


•2- , 


75 years or- over 


X.9 






- ^ .61/ 



Calculated' from:, U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census,. 
U>S^ Census of Population; i9JQ (WasSington;-*^ ir>S. Government Printing 
0ff£ceJ, Subject Report j Am'erjican Indians' ,- 12. • , , 



/ 

of khe Tndian popalation supports the youngs old^ and us^ployable than is 
I ^ * ' ' ' 

It'**' 
nsijal, and this burden falls iieavily on women. • . ^ 

Another unusual' feature of the Indian population is its, relative 

yoith. ' The. median ?ge was 16.4 in 1970 whereas the median age'^for the ^ 

state* and the nation were 26.3 and 27.6 (Table . Approximately 46 percent 

o^ the Indian population wa^ under 15 years old wherea§/30 and 28 percent were 

the corresponding state and national rates. Again tKe" impact of high birth 

\ J. ~ ' f 

rate, outmigration of working-age Indians, and above normal death rates for 

'Indians between the ages of , 15 and 69 is clearly reflected by the data. In 

recent years, however, the birth 'rate.Tias declined j^from 4Z*5. to 44.8 per' 1000 

population oveif the period 1959-196?) and the median age has risen slightly 

from* its 1950 level of 16 years. Had lipt the^fiifant jd^ath rate dropped so' 

' • " ' • ' ' 

<j - - ^ , 

dramatically - it -remains at an intolerable level 7 the age distribution of 
the population would deviate les$ from the non-Indian population than it does 
presently. ' /. ^ ' ' ' 

*B. Family Characteristics * A 

- * : • . ^ ^- 

The ecTonomic role of Indian women has. already been alluded to but an 

... 

examination of the status of Indian families yields, direct evidence on thei'r 

* * • • ' ' ' 

social and economic responsibilities. Indian >Women head a disproportionate 
nuinber' of families when data are (iompared fot' Indians, the state, and the nation. 
Relatively speaking, " North J)akota Indian families ^re t^ice as likely to have 
female head^^as are families nationally, and three tiin^s as like^ as. other 
families in^he state (Table 4).' Separated, divorced, or single women h^d 
12 percent of all Indian families or,, alternatively, 56 percent of the Indian 
families headed by women. ' , ' - ' . 



6 

See Table 4A« 
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<• ^ ' . . i;able 3 ^ 

-AGE &ISTRIBUTION X)F POPUL^ION IN 1970: 
J,NORTH DAKOTA INDIANS,, KOm DAKOTA, MD^JNITED STATES 



Age Group 
All Ages' 
Tlnaer 5 years 
5 to 9 years 
10 to 16 years 
15 to 29 years 
20 to 24 years 
25 to 34 years 
35 tcf- 44 .years 
-45 to 54 years' 
55 to 64. years 
65 to 69 years 
70 to 74 years 
75 years- & over- 
Median Age 



North Dakota" 
c "Indians 



(Perlient) ' • , 

I North Dakota - 



U.S. 



15.2 
17.0 
15.6 
12.8 
6.5 
7.3 
8.6' 
■^6:9 
■ 5.4' 
2.1 
.9 
1.7 

'l6".4 



8.3 
10.5 
11.4 
10.6 
7.7 
10.6 
'10.4 
10.3 
9.5 
3.5 
2.8 
4.4 

26.3 



8.4 
9.9 

10.3 
9.4 
7.9 

13.2 

• 11.4 
11.-4 
, 9.1 

• 3.4 

2.7: 

3.8 
27.6 



^Calculated frotn: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
• U..S. Census tff the Pobulatioa: 1970 . Vol. 11, Subject Repoft, American 
'Indians , ■ p.. 12. ' 



. \alcylated from: U.S. Census of the Populatiion: 1970-, ,Vol. I, 
Detailed Characteristics-: North Dakota, p . 271. 



y , 



"^Calculated froil: U.S. Census of the Population.: 1970 , Vq|.- I, 
, General Social and Ecobomic Characteristics: U.S. Summary , p. 381). 

I 
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- .TABLE, 4 ; , - ' ' , 

*" FAMILIES BY NUMBER OZ OWN-CHILDREN U&i)ER'l8 YEARS. OLD 
^ ■ / • JVND MARITAL STATUS OF-flEAD; 

•NORTH DAKOTA .INDIAN^, NORTH DAKOTA, AND UNITED STATES 
. - * • * ^ ' ■■ • " - ' 

• ' ' ' 1 ^ North Dakota^ Not-th? United<^ 





Indians 


Dakota 


States 


Own 'children ^nder .18 years: ^ j 








No' own children under • 18 years \ 


28. 9>, ' 


. 42.4 


, 44.8 


1 own. child x • \ * 


15.6'' 


16.4 


18-1 


2- own children ' . 


13.8 ■ 


16.0 


17.0 


3 or more own'cMldren 


4i;7 ■ 


25.2 


20.1 


Marital status and sex , of head: 


• 






Hale head:' 


78.5 


93.4 


89.2 


-flarried ♦ ' 


♦ 75.1 


89.5 


86.0 


Widowed . * * 


1.7' 


.9 


.9 


Divorced ^ - ^ [ 


-.4 . 


• 


.4 


Separated . . 




.1 


,3 


Single ^ 


1.3 


.8 


.9 


' Other 




.8* 


:7- 


f 

^female head:- . * ' ■ 


' 21.5 


6.6 


10.8 


Separated . • 


' 3.8 ■ 


.4 


i.8 


Other married 


1.2 


' .4 


.6 


Widowed ^ . 


8.3 


3.8 


4.4 


Divorced ' - \ 


, 4.0 : 


1.2 


• 2.6 


^ ./ Single . . ' ■• 


4.2 


* .8 


- 1;4 


I ^CaiciifftM from: IF.S. Census o^f 


the Population: 


.1970, 


Vol): II, 


Subiect Report,' American Indians, p-. 117. 






^Calculated from: ^J-.S. Census ofl 


the Population: 


1970, 


Vol. I, 


Detailed Characteristics: North Dakota! 


, p. 320. 






Calculated from: U.S:. Census of 


thei' Population: 


- 1970, 


Vol. II, 



Sulije.ct Report, Family Composition , p. 66: 



Related national and state figures for the marital status of female family 
heads ar^e 5.7 and 2 A percent^ The data suggest that the Indian family 

.structure is less stable than is true in general - dissolution of marriages, 
common-law marriages, and non-marital situations are more common. One 
can only speculate about the extent to which financial problems promote the 
break-up of families but given the features of "public assistance programs 
and the lack of adequate job opportunities it is not unreasonable to presume 
^ey are an important factor^ 

Indian families differ more significantly from other families in 
terms ^f their size. Although the median number of children is two, there 

_are many large Indian fandlies, e.g., 22 percent have 5 children, or inore. 
The size of Indian families by itself puts strong pressure on family heads, 
to seek em^oyment, and one would expect labor force participation to be 
higli if work is available for whicb thay qualif^r. Further, the burden of 
supporting large families, might be shouldered by all members 6apable of ' " 

working outside th(^ home. Alternatively, where work opportunities are 

.scarce, either in terms of availability or accessability,^ the possibility 

is raised that home J^ife will be further destabilized. , . ^ 

. ; ' ' . ^, ^ " 

• Ci Labor Force Participation ' • ' . 

Labor force participation by North- Dakota Indians is well below the 

•:, - ■^■ 

state and national rates (see Table 5). ?ntty Into the la*ffor force by 
Indians is lov&r In only three other states with 10,(300 or'inore Indian 
population (Sou^h Dakota^New Mexico, and Arizona). Within t;he state, tlie * 
perce^t of males and females in the labor forcj^ on the Statoding Rock and 



TABLE 5 - ' ■ 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF PERSONS 16 YEARS OLD. AND. OVER IN 1970! 
NORTH DAKOTA INDIANS, NORTH DAKOTA, AND .UNITED STATES 





North Dakota 
Male 


Indians^ 
Female 


(Percent) 
North -Dakota- 
Male Female 


■ UniteH- States" 
Male Female 


In Labor Force 


53.6 ' 


31.8 


72.6 


35.4 ■ 


- 7«.6 


41.4 


In Civilian Labor 


52.6 


31.8 


67.4 


35.3 


/73.7 


41.3 


For^e 












Unemployed 


28.5 


12.6 


4.6 


4.5 . 


■ 3,9 ' 


5.2 


Not in Labor Force 


■ 46,4 


.68.2 


27.4 


64.6 


23.4 


58.6 



Calculated from: U..S. Census- of the Population: 1970 , Vol. II, 
Subject Report, American Indians , p<r 33. " , ' 

Calculated fromr . U>.S> Census of the Population: 1970 , Vol. I, 
a)etailed Characteristics: North Dakqta , p. 336. 

; ' " Calculated from; U.S. Census >of the Population'; 1970 , Vol. I, 
iGeneral Social and ^Economic" Characteristics: U.S. Summary , p.. 679. 



Turtle- Mountain Reservations are respectively above and below the rate f or^ 

- - . : • . 7 \ • . - ' . . . • ' 

the Indian pojjulation as a whole. Furthermore, the respective participa- 

tipn ra^tes differ from each other substantially in each sex category. 

Differences in the age structure 6f the populations account. for part of the 

, disparity between the two reservations (median age of Standing Rock population 

* * -8 ' - ' 

is 18*7 whereas Turtle Mountain's is 15.9) and also partly explain the 

difference in participation rates between states. Location is a more ^ o 

' * , - \ « * 

^important reason, however, for North Dakota's relatively low rank. For 
example, participation rates of Indian populations in urban-industrial states 
such as California and New York approach the male and female national rates 
' - of 77 and 41 percent. ' • • . - • . * • »/ 

Jlorth Dakota has the highest irate of Indiaii unemployment, by a wide " 
-margin; of any of the states, with a large Indian population. Nationally, ' 

' Indians. it> Texas fare the best as only 4 percent of the men and. 6 percent 

? - 9 , . • ' 

ofM:be women have been unemployed in recent years* 'Like participation* 

. ' 

employment is influenced by jage distributiqn and ' geographical location. 
Por example,^ unemployment rates o^ Indians are generally lower in iirbanizfed 

Btates* The chief reason Is, of course, that job opportunities "are greater 

\ 2 ' ^ ' ' ' 

'' in cities where the industrial base is more^ diversified. Two ma^jor ^ 

exceptions are Oklahoma and Arizona which have Indian imemployment rates 

lower thaa California. ' ' ' \ 'J. 



V 



^Basei on data iij U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Census of the ^Population: 1970 , Subject Report, American Ind3 

'pc(2)-iF. . ; * 



^ibid, * • ' ; 
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Closer inspection of the data reveals an age group participation 
pattern fpr Indians markedly different from tha& of the state and the 
nation (Table 6). The first noteworthy feature is that Indian participation 
is below the state and national rates for every age groap.' . The second 
concerns th6 pattern of male and female Indian participation relative to 
one another and relative to the •state and the nation. The pattern for^ 

' the U.S. consists of increasing rates throughout the 16 to 44 age range;, 
in contrast, Indians start leaving the labor force in their late thirties 
and early forties (Table 6). There is a significant difference between 
Indian participation and the state and national tates* for persons over 35*. 
Indian men in particular deviate from the pattern. demonstrated by males 
In*thi8*age group. Although there- are only minor differences between the 
participation patterns of Indian men and Indian women, Indian women diff^^^ 

.noticeably 'from the pattern for women. in general. Specifically, women > 
20 to 24 years old exhibit the greatest .tendency to4 enter the labtfr force 
whereas. the highest .participation by Indian women occurs between the ages 
of 35 and 44» ^ 

. • ' V'. ^ " " 

D., Employment Status and Occupational Structure 
Not only do Indians in North Dakota enter the labor force on a lesser 
^cale .than\the general population, those in the labor force also work 
fewer weeks out of the year. • The proportion of Indian family heads who work 
50 to. 52 veeks a* year is substantially below the corresponding state and 
national rates (Table 7), e.g., the state rate is approximately twice the 
Indian rate/. Apparently the only bright point among these dismal statistics 
is that relatively more Indians work over 35 hours .a week when they do work, 



• - TABLE 6.; ■ ''^-.■■'.■--^'C^r'' ^ ^ 

9 ^ 'A V- ■ - ■ ' 

CIVILIAN LABOji FORCE •PAkT'lCIPATIO». RATEg : ■ 



N.D INDIAN POPULATION, N.D^ltpk-j2©I^/:if)P.HLATIQ^,. 



AND .UNITED SSlTES .FO.R 1970- . ... 



^ ^ ' N.p\ indian^^ . N,!), Son-sl^idiaus^ United States*^ r^^ 
.-^-^ i^emale^/ Jiaie . . ^FemalSlf^ Male Malfe' Female 



":5 



ft-/ 



i5£ A^ Group ■ ' - -V . • .. 

16 to 19*?years • 25.0 ^7.0 / 34^2' 40. 3""'' ' 42.5 i4.8 

" 20 to -^a'A years ■ - 34.4»^' 53.0. -fr3e4 7715 -69.1* 55.9 . . 

' ■ 25 ftJ-34Qi»ars' J^..- *3fr.^ .eca'"' ■ 36.4 93.1-^ 90.-3- -.44.8 ^ — 

. / 35.'^ 4^ears:..t' 0^^ ' '.72'.8^> . 40.0^ - 94.;3 ♦ 92. 6 . » 'SOJ^ ' ' 

•* . 45 to^$4 yearsV. , , 34.3. 54.^;- . 40". 3 r,. 85t2" %if ' . 47-.8 - <7v 

i»65 yeats & ovfer 7.9'' -,-8".l .-' 10.7 ~/ - 20. 24.i8 ^JfO.O ■■ 

• ^' ' ' -> --r ^ ■ ■■' • . " -^1.^ • ■ 3. ■ 

^ CalcuX^ed .6:om: U>S.l census of ,the Population; 1970 > Vol, II, ^ ^ 

^ Subject Rej^t^ Afreflcan Indians ^ p. 33 ' ^is,^" 

* / Calculated^rom: ftj^^i Census of the Po^uia'tion;/ 1970 , Vol, I, ^ <^ ^- 
^ ^etaliedvCharact^stlcsr> North Dakota, P^^|i36. / . , ^J^'^^ 



Calculated itom:' U.S.. Census of the^ Popuiatloni >-I97,Q^ "-" Vol. -I, - , ^ 



Characteristics of thfe.Popalatl'on, Part |, U.S» . Summary ,- 672 



18- > ./Wy V 
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^ -^-^ • TABLE 7 ' . ■ " .. 

' NUMBER OF 'WEEKS XNU HeURS WORKED 'BY FAMILY HEADS 
. AND iJUMBER OF mRN^RS PER FAMItY IN 4969 . 
NORTH DAKOTA INDIANS, NORTH DAKOTA, AND THE UNITED. STATES 

—M - —1^ - • • - 



Jiorth Dakota 
Indians 



North Dakota 



•b 



^ United^: 
//States 



Weeks Worked-f^-- » - \ ' . 
* ^^^^ wfeeks-^ 

• i^. to 49 weeka* , 
. 2^^e^ks bt less' 

• .Did ^n9% vdrk ix\ 1969 
' -V " . 

Hours t^orked: 
f 35 ftt)urs ^ and over 
- 15/ed.34 hours- , 
, Under 15 hours 
. Witif a-job but not 
' ' ; 'at work 

Number o£ Earners ^er^ 
y.' Famlrlyt ' > • .'^ 

"No earners ■ ■ 
1 earri^ ■ . 
^- . 2- or Bo^'p earners 



,33.7 
16.2 
19. .6 
- '30.5 

•> 

85.2 
6.4 
>2.8 
• 5.6 



66.8 
13.6 
. 8.4 
U.2 



58.7 
15.6 
6.0 
■19.7/ 



79.3 
12.7. 
5.0 

■.3\0 



18 .-9 
38.2 
.42 .'9 



6.9 

^-.43.2 
• 49.9 



• o 



; * ^ Calculated frop: U.S. Census^ of the Population:. 1970 r;^pl» 'IIi> 
JSubj^^ct Report,* American iTxd'ians , p. 117. C ' • " . ^ 

b c O * • , c 

GalcuXatea from: U.$^». Census o£^. thel&opulation: 1070, Vol«'I> 
^^:'M-:-^ l^fetailed Characteristics:' NOtth Dakota , ~* ^ :^ ^ ; 

/ 9 • ^f^aj5culat^^^ from: . ir!s> B^ensus of the Popujationr 1970 > Vol^il,; 
" / *^ubiec'fc?- Reports Empioymeg^ Status and Work Experience , p. 274]^ p^/224. 

.5 \, "^^ GilcuXated. frorar> U'.^7 Census of ^he PopuJatfon: 1S(?,0, Vol.' 11,^ 
'^ubjeet^Regprt, ^oibrces and St^jghcture of Family ,IncoH^e , p.' V. 
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Nevertheless, the facjL is that Indians are usually underempioyed as well 
as frequently 'unemployed. * . ^ 

, : 

The severity bf the employment problem for Indians can be appreciated 

. * * ' » * .* 

by considering the work experience of family heads in greater detail* A 
large proportion of Indian family heads (30 percent in 1969) do not work ^ 
each year, and. those who do* t3^icalty work less than 50 weeks. Heiice, 
■femployed heads of Indian. families are idle more often than the heads o$ 
non-Indian families. Relatively speaking, about three times as m^y Indian 
families are without a wage earner when compared with other families in the 
slfate^ and the proportion Tiaving more than one earner is significantly below ^ 
that of the nation. ^ Thus, Indian family heads who have heavy, burdens 
because of Che si^e of their ^families have a difficult time finding work of 
sufffcielft duj^tioh to allow. them to fulfill^ their responsibilities satisfact- 
orily. .Iji addi,tion, they receive less assistance from ot^i«i; famil^y members 

than do the i\eads of non- Indian families*. . • . ' . 

' ' ' • . . . ' • 

Craft,, service, and* operative occupations are.tlje m66t frequent forms 
#■ * . * * 

.' . * 

of work exper'ience (Table 8). Professional, technical, and managerial 

-odcuprations are also relatively important.. In comparison*' with the occupational 

< ^ . > c ' 

experience of non-Indians, the service category is of disproportionate 
importance. Another. notable difference lies in the farm related categories* 



Since North 



th Dakota* s economic advantage lies in. the realm of agriculture, 
one would .expect farm occupations to rahk higher than they do.* It should be 
noted the Farmers and Farm Mapmgers category substantially .outranks all 
Other dccupatiions ^f or^^^he state. : / » * . 



TABLE 8 



■^CUPAT-ICgLOF FAMILY flEADS IN 1969: ' 
NORTH DAKOTA IITOMNS, NORTH. DAKOTA, Alta^piTH) STATES 




North Dakota^ North Dakota^ U-S. *^ 
Indians ^ . 



Major Occupafciott Group 
Professional, ..Technical, & -Kindred 
Managers and_ Administrators, 
except farm ' 
^;S9les Workers . • * ^ 

■ Clerical and Kind^eti workers * ' 
Operatives, including transport j 
Laborers^ except farm ' 
•'. Farmers and Farm Managers ' I 
Farm Laborers dnd Fofenen 
Service Workers, except private 
household, 

Private Household workers 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindredf 
workers '. ' 



12.5 
7.2 

.5 

4.6 
17.1 
' 5.9. 
9.1 
4.0 
18.2 

' 1.6 
19.3 ' 



10.8 
14.1 

5.7- 

^ 3.1 
. 26.1' 
2.3 
6.6 

'■ ■. 

•■ ; 15. '9 



14v8s«. 
12.3 

•6.9 

8.6 
18.9 

4.7 
. 3.0 

1.2 

7.6 

-.5 
21.5 ^ 



- V 



• . . Calciaated»-from-: U.S. Ceifeits the Pobulation. 1970 Vol II 

Subject Report, American Indians , n'.. 117 ' ' ^ • ' 

Calculated from: UvS.' eansuk o'f the Pobniaf -tnnf 1970 Af^iJ^ j 

Petailed Char a cteristics t - North Dakota ., n. a/t . > ' " * ^ 
^* c . - c'-.' , ■ ; - ' . ' ^ 

Calculated, from: U.S. C^us of the Population- 1970 Vnl tt 

Sufaj-ect Report, Family .C omposition , p. °P»^ation. 3970 , Vol. II, 
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. Clearly, the work, experiences of Indians a^e concentrated' within 

few predominant occupations. More importantly, this occupational . ' 

pattern reflects the importance of industries located on or near reservations 

in the state. Agriculture has not dominated these industries in recent years 

although it once' did. Two decades ago 33 percent of all employed Indians 

were farmers or farm managers and 28 percent were farm laborers or . 

foremen. Despite the vast changes which have taken place in agriculture ♦ 

since 1950, the Ihran^f ormation of the occupational structure of the Indian 

population cannot be called anything but phenomenal. At the moijent the 

occupational structure indicates the importance of federal agencies such 

• . , ■ ' i 

^ . ' 0 - 

^as the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Public Health Service, Igovemment 

poverty progframs ,and tribal activities^ in- tourism and recreatiqn. 

The foregoing depiction of the demographic and labor force status 

of the Indian population provides a foundation for^ understanding "Indian 

dependency on outside financial support. , The ina1)ilit;y of mapy to Work 

dh a fulj,-time basis coupled with an apparenf inability to compete * ^ . 

effectively for positions requiring managerial skills c^ulminates in low 

earned incomes for families and individuals. ■ ' ; . "'^'^ * 

E. Incomexfor Persons and Families 
The income disparity between Indians and non-Indians is extreme ' 

whether considered on a personal or a family b'asis. In 1969 approximately 

— ^ ~ ^ . ' ' >\ ' ' 

lO * - — ' ' ' ' 

Computation^ based on' datfa in U.S. Department of Commerce,. Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Census of the Population; 1950 > Special Rep^ort', ' 
Nonwhlte Population by Race > P-E No. ^ ■ , \ - 



-69 percent of all Indian laea had annual jncones less .than $4,000^ with 
^ the, merfiah. incoae for the group being $2287 (table 9)# This compares - 
unfavorably with the position of North ^akota men for whom ^he m^ian^ 
JLncoc^e was $4930, 57 percent of whom had incomes in e^ccess of $4000 « 
Focusi^ig on the income category $10,000 and above for a moment, one 
discovers* that almost 17 percent o£ the 3sie;x, in thfe .state fell into this 
group but that only 3 percent of ail Indian men had incomes'^N^f this . 
magnitude* Comparison of the median income of Indian mi^ wit^h that, of 
other minority groups in the state puts their position into sharper 
perspective. Negro men. and men of Spanish origin, the two other major 
* minorities in North, Dakota, are both' moiie favorably situated than Indian 

men, with the median income of the Spanish d?^lh group over twice as 

11 • - ' ' . 

large as the median income of Indian men. . - 

*' - - ' 

. As is the case generally, women do not fare as well as men for 
82 percent of the Indian^ women and 81 percent of all women' in the stfte 
have incomes below $4000. At the other end of the iJbome range, f ew wopen 
have incomes above $10,000,, .7 and l.*4 percent of Indian and non-Indian 
women- respectively » .This ^^constitutes an even more extreme deviation from 
the position of men than tne higher concentration of women in the lower 
income, categories./ A striking^eature of the data is the closeness of the- 
economic status of North Dakota women regardless of their ethnic origin. 
Another is the relative status of Negro and Indian woiften as reflected by^^ 
theii^ median income - Negro women rank first on this basis followed hy 

. ■ . .'- — ' — - ■■' - t 

* •'"•'"Comparison based on information in U»S» Departnient of Coijmer'ce, 
Bureau of the Census^ *U/S. Census of the Fbpulatipn; 1970 , Snbject Reports, 
Negro Population; Persons of Spanish Origin; American tndians j PC(2)-iB', IC 
and' IF* ' • ' \ ^ ^ ; . : , ^ ; X ^ \ 
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TABLE 9 

=1% 



INCOttE IH 1969 OF.P^ONS BY sik: c"; 
KORTH- DAKOTA INDIANS ^'KORIH DAKOTA, AHD BHITED STATES- 



Less than $1,000 
$1,000' to $1,999 
$2,000 to $2,995 
$3,000 to $3,999 
$4,000 to $4,999 
$5,000 to $5,999 
$6,000. to- $6, 999 
$7,000 te $7,999 
$&,000 to $9,999 
$10,000 to $14,999 
$15,0Q0 or more 
** ' 

Median Income 
Mean In£:ome 

Total Persons > 
vlth income . 
- without income 



Hales 



SeOflles - V . 



•U.D. Indians^ N. Dak.*^ • «.B.» Indians; It.: 



26.6 ■ 


13.3 


■" 35,9. 


- ■ 37.4 


.20.3 


' - '11.8 


is. 8 


-. " 19'.4' 


10.5 


< 9.-7 ^ 


15^ 


13.1 


11.6 


. 8.2 


11.6 * 


11.0 


8.4 


7.5 


- 6.4 


7.0 


6.6 


' 8.4 


3.8 


4.2 


6.1 




2.7 


. 2.8 


3.5 


6.7 


2.1 « 


1.8 


3.5 


' 9,7 


2.1 


1.9 


•: 2.5 ■ 


10.8 . 


.4 


- i9 




■ 6.1 . 


. f ■ " 


.5 


' ^2287 


$4930 


: $1751 ■ 


$1651 


$3108 


, $6009 


•,$2280 


$2367 


100.0 


100.0 


' 100.0 - 


100.0 


82.3 


90.3 


^ 63*5^ 


59.1 


17.7 


9.7 


36.5- 


40.9 



^Calculated from: U.S> Census of the Populatlbnt ^1970 > Voi> 11, 
Subject Report, American Indians, p. 33. • 

^Calculated from: ^ ir;S / Census^ ^ •:the Populatibn: 1970, Vol> f > 
Detailed Charact^isticsl ; North/ Dakdtay j>.. 56/ 
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'12 ^- - ... 

fn«?lf*^ voaen and vomen of Spanish .origin. . Negro and Indian women each 

have ifedian incoses above the state average and both are substantially ' 

^better off than yomen of Spanish origin, who are evidentally the worst off 

of any group within, the state* ' - . ^ 

A similar sitjuation exists between the inpome of Indian and 'non-Indian 

families. The median income in 1969 .for Indian families was '$4437 whicff was 

substantially lower than the state and national median family incomes of $7836 

and $880S respectively ^ (Table 10). ha. a per capita basis, members of the 

respective families have, on the averlge $860, $2100, and $2470 allocable to 

their needs, the implications of which arfe obvious. As one would esflpect, the 



proportion- of Indian families, with in 



:ome$ less than $4000 per year has been 



several times larg^ than for the stare or t]^ nation. ' Conversely,* the 



proportion of Indian families with incomes of $15,000 or more h^s been several 
timers und«^the corresponding state ana 'national figures. 

The data indicate that in 1969 7b percent of all, Indian families had 
wage and salary income, which compared favorably with tlTe 77 percent rec<5rded' 
for North Dafeota families- in general (Tablg 11). The average wage and 
salary income for Indian 'families has been, however, well below the North Dakota 
and national averages^ running about 68 and'^SO percent of each of the 'fatter 
enable 12). Simijarly earned income of ^ other- types has been substantially 
less foj:. Indian families and, furthermore, not as. common as among non-Indians. 
The low level of earned family income, /-the limited nimiber of alternative 

sources of income, and the large size of families all result in a need for 

. income supplements in~8rder to maintain life at a level of bare. subsistence. 



3.2. 



Ibid. 
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TABLE 10 

FAMILY INCdME OF POPULATION IN 1959: ' 
NORTH DAKOTA INDIANS, NORTH DAKOTA, AND .UNITED STATES 





■ J 


North ,Dakpta^ 


North Dakota^ 








Indians 







All families 



Less than $2,000 


18.4 


6.5 


5.9 


$2,000 to $3,999 


26.7 - 


1-2.5 




$4,000 to $5,999 


19.0 


15.9 


10.8 


$6,000 to $?,999 


12.6 


16.5 


12,8 


$8,000 to $9,999 


10.4 


14.5 


13r.9 


.42;0,000 to $14,999 


9.5 


21.4 


26.6 


$l5V^00 to $24,999 


3.4 


9.8 


16.1 


$25,])00 or more. 




2.9^ 


4.6 


Median Income 


$4437 


$7836 


. > 8808 


Mean Income 


5429 


9057 ■ 


'10955 


Average No. of 


5.15' 


3.72 


3.56 


Family Members' 






Calculated from: 


U.S. Census 


of the Population: 


1970.' Vol. 


Subject ^Report;, American Indlaiis, ' p.. 


126. 




b 

Calculated from: 


U.S. Census 


of the Population: 


1970. Vol. 


Detailed 'Characteristics 


: ■ North Dakota, p. 198. 




■ -C 

, ■ Calculated from: 


U.S. Census" 


0 

of the Population: 


1970, Vol. 


Subject Report, Family Composition, p. 164: 
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•. TABLE 11 



TYPE OF INCOME OF FAMILIES m 1969: 
NORTH DAKOTA INDIES, NORTH DAKOTA, UNITED STATES . 



'North Dakotd 
' Indians 



Norih Dakotk^ U.S. 



All' families 
with wage and 
salary Income 

♦ • 
with non fam 
sel£-em|>loyinent 
•income 

with farm self- 
employment Income 

with Sdcial Security 
income 

with public' ^ 
assistance or public 
welfare Income 

with other income 



78.0 



2.8 



10.4 



14.7 



45.4 



25.8 



1^6.7/ 



1'2.9 



32.1 
21.3 

b ■ 

s- 

37.B 



86.3 



10.8 



4.6 



19.7 



5.3 



35.1 



^Calculated frpm: " U.S. Census of 'the Population , Vol. II, Subject- 
Report-, American Indians , p. 116. " . 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' - 

b ■ ■ ' 

Calculated from: U.S. Census of the Population , Vol. I, 

Detailed Characteristics"; North Dakota , p. 4.83. . . 

Calculated from: U.S. Census of fche gopulartlon >. Vol. II, Subject 
Report, t Sources and- Structure of Family Income , p. 314. 



TABLE 12 ■ . * • « 

' AVERAGE INCOIffi BY. TYPE FOR FAMILIES Bi 1969:' 
NORTH DAKOTA INDIANS, NORTH DAKOTA, AND UNITED- STATES 





* ' < •.a 
.North Dakbta 


' North Dakota^ 


U.S,*^ * 




* Indians 






Type of- Income 
Wage and Salary 
Non-farm self-employment 
Farm selfremployment 
Social Security ^ 
Pjublic Assistance or 


$4906 ^ ^ 
$2179 

$1145 . ' 
.$1749 


*^ " " 

. $7483 ' 

$6358 
, ..$5034 
$1525. 
- . $1387 ■ 


-is" 

. $10176 
. $-.8150 
$ 3522 
$ 1625 
$ 1284 


public welfare 
Other 


$1189 


'$1344 ' 





^Calculated from: U,S> Census :of ' the Fo|5ulatlon; 1970 y Vol > I3L, 

Subject Report, American Indians , p. 116. - 

^Calculated from;, U.S. Census of the Population; 19707 Vol. li , 

Detailed Characteristic's; ' North Dakota , p* 48S. » 

^Calculated from; U.S. Census o£ the^ Population; 1970 , Vol.- IJ, 

Subject Report, Sources and Structure oi Family Income , p. 614. 



Coasequently, it is not surprising that over 45 percent .of. all Indian 

- ■ ■■ -• . ■ . - v.. 

families, receive assistance under various public welfare programs, 

even; though this iV 11 times the rate for all. families in the state with 

welf ate ineome'.^ ^ " ' ! . 

' ^ ^' F. He^th and -EdHcatibn 

^ Education and*hfealth are two factors thai: weigh heavily on the 

employ ability of individuals and on economic well-beiiig. The low educa;^ 

ional achieyeoent and poor .health of Indians are well known and have been 

the *f ociis of a number of remedial programs, ^'ihe govBnjment has a long- 

standing commitment to providing educational and health services to 

reservation Indians;: however, Uts commitment: to upgrading the status of 

Indians 'in theae respects is rel^ively^rBcent-^ * Progress has been Bade 

' * '- " > ' • . 

as Tiouslng, sanitation, and the provision -of medical and educational ^ ' ^ 

services have improved, in^some cases dr^mat^ally, from JJhe conditions 

prevailing 10 to 15 years ago. Nevertheless,"" the educ^tfonal' ajtfa.inment 

and health of, Indians remain below acceptable levels. 

^ of die two, 'Education is tfi^ more binding, constraint on the income 

potential of Indians in the state. Nonetheless, the incidence rates, of a 

number o:^ diseases are high relative to national norms. Fortunately, the 
'* * ^' • * * ' , 

*<' "* ' ' 

actukl number of cases of Severe illness is not large, e.jg. , about 22 cases 

i . • '13 
t>f active tuberculosis, 46 of dysentery, and 650 of pneumonia . per year. 

' ' ' , \ ^ '' ' • . 

The total niimlier of cases of 14 notifiable diseases is about 3300 on the 
average, or alternatively one out of e^^ry fourth Indian la North Dakota has 



Calculate4'= from information in-O.S* Department of iiealth. Education, 
and Welfare, Public Health Service, Indian Health Trends and Services , 
197^i; Edition. ' ' _ 



been striken by illntfse each year/ Mostf of th^ diseases are nojt debilitating 

enough to prevent persons from seeking work or seriously to dljnjLnish tim& 

' spent at work. On the other hand", a larga proportion of 'the worlcing-age - 

Indian population in North Dakota. suffers from insufficient education and 

Vocational training, the effects of which are more enduring and difficult to 

overcome than those of periodic sicloaess. • -t - 

The median number of -school years completed by North Dak&ta 

Indians was 8.9 in 1970. (Table 13). Only 25 percent were high school 

graduated and only 9 percent had attended college. In each case, the rates 

for the general population were twice as large. Since cdns^.derable weight 

is, given by employers to ,the ii;umber of school years complete*d the data 

suggest that Indians are at a strong disadvantage in competing for jobs 
' ' - ' . * / 

.off the reservation. Further, the educational status of the ydrking-age 

popiilation determines the attractiveness of the labor ^ force to firms 

considering the establishment of operations on or near reservations. 

Most Indians in this^age group .end their formal education after 
the eighth gra4e. Women are more likely to ccjntihue their education through 
high, school but thereafter proportionately more men enter college. In 
.recent years the percentage of Indians entering high school and college has 
-risen, but the completion rate in each instance remains, low. 

Ill brief, Indians have little eohtact With educational institutions 
beyond the ^elementary level. Undoubtedly most of those with primary ed- 

ucatlon are agricultural workers in the older age categories. Young 

' ' , . . ^> 

Indians arfe more likely to continue their education because . there are now 



TABLE 13 . ,; . 

" ^ - - EDUCATIONAL J^TTAI/iMENT OF POPULATIGN' 

25 YEARS OLD AilD OVER IN 1970: * ■ " 

NdRTH DAKOTA INDIANS, 'NORTtt DAKOTA, AND UNITED STATES 



North Dakota^ North DaTcota^ • U.S.*^ 
Indians 



Educational Attainment 








Elementary: 






0 


Less than 5 years 


14.9 


4.1 


5.5 


5 to 7 years 


16.7 . 


8.9^ 


10^0 


8 years * 


21.2 


25.7 


12*8 


High School: f 








. 1 to 3 years / 


22.1 


11.0 


19.3 


4 years 


16.4 


27.6 


31.1 


College: 








1 to 3 years 


; 6.7 


• 14.3 


10.7 


4. yfears or* mord 


2.0 


. • ' 8.4 


10.6 


Percent High School ' 


' 25.1 


, 50.3 


52.4 


graduates 








Median School years 


8.9 . 


12.0 

♦ 


12.1 


a 

Calculated from': 


U.S. Census of 


the Population: 


1970,- .Vol. II 


Subject Report, American Indians, p. 117 






. b 

Calculated from: 


U.S.- Census' of the Population: 


1970, 'Vol. I, 


Detailed Characteristics 


: North Dakota, 


p. 298. 





^Calculated from: U>S> .Census of the Population: . 1970 ^ Vol. II, 
Subject Report, Educational Attainment , p* 1. 
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fewer agriculturar jobs^to detract t^eig from acakemic pursuit's than was 
the case for the older generat^ion. ' Also, geographic and cultural 
Isi'oiation wet*e jmore »impor£ant ia -the ftSksi in i,n)iib^tin^ a young^ Indian* § 
'tfesire ^or an occupation requiring formal training. • : _ 

Variation in the educational status, of the reservation populations 
iWinot extreme but there are differences worth noting. The principal, 
distinctions involve the proportion completing high school and the . - - ^ 
proportion entering college. For example, 28 percent of the Standing Rock 

population between the ages of 25 ind 34 are high school graduates whereas 

. . ^ 1 14 • 

.on the Turtle Mountain reservation only 21 percent finish high school. 

Similarly, relatively more persons from Standing Rock enter college, but 

the number is not as yet very^ large. On the Tlirtle Mountain reservation 

men exhibit a greater tendency , than women to seek college trainii^; however. 

Standing Rock women have the highest averalt collfeige' entraji^e rats.* ' ' ^ 

Completion rates for the two reservations are equally unimptessive for 

• ' ^ . ! ' 

neither gr^up included in the 1970 census had a holder of a collegfe degree.. 



Summary 

* 

'Having set forth the essential traits of North Dakota* s Indian 
population, the study will turn to examining their interrelationships and 
id.entifying ijtajor factors affecting the present situatioi]^^ Of course events 



pertinent in this regard are numerous and most will ,be only brief ly 



touched 



on. Readers interested in a fuller tr^tment of tjiese ev^ats shoult consult 

i ' ' ' 

the vast literature existing on the American Indian. Instead the focus will 
Computed from data in^^ 1970 Census, American Indians * o 



. 4y 



^ < ^ V " .,^-, = A,-' •f'*^- -V''' . -J 



be to. define the scope .aild bo appraise the„Vujccess,of these effort's, itj; ' ' \ \ 
. light -,o4 tti\long duration of most reservatlim proBl^s'., A, sOboBje^Clve ' ' ; ^ \, _ 
wili"l)e *the identificaticxn forces likely to shap^ the destiny of the ' * \r : 
* lndia?k peppie in the forseeable . future r f f r^':^ ' r-^' f^^^ 
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CHAPTER 3 , 



. HEALTH, EDUCATION, .AK) WELE&tei TRENDS AND^PROGRA^ 
* • A. Health " 



The. Federal Government .undertook tHe'task of providing health ' 
servlce^to Indians ^ i832 tinder the provisions of a treaty with a group 
of Winnebag^. By 1^71 approxiiuately 24 treaties callW for the provision 
of health cafXpf- one kind or aiiother. Limits of 5 to 20 years weYe set 



rv o?/ reasons. 



Initially, Tmt foi? a numberv o?.- reSsons, the most Important of .which was 
the extent of disease among Indians, medical services became a permanent 



feature of the FedSral Government's relationship with Indian Tribes. 



J5 



\ - % 



Under 'the diredtion of the. Bureau of Indian Affkirs* CBIA) Indian 
health programs, evolved /from the extension' of physician'^s services to the 
^. operation of hospitai§i^^^e' t)rovis'iba pf nursing, dental and pharmaceutical, 
services, and the establishment of disease control and sanitatibti' progr^SfiS". 
From 189Q^^^&H^6licy strived to emphasize preventive care ,but 'efforts in* 
this directioa were hindered by inadequate funding and the don^nd f or 
^ c^ativ€i medical services. . Conditlopis were deplorable, until well into this 
century. . - * " > • ' ^ 

' - v " Since 1955jt^tien the f espoiisibility. for the health care^ of Indians 
• was entrusted tb* the *U.S. Dej/artment of Health, Education, 'and Welfare(HBW) , 
^ .fxmds appropriated by* Congress have ,^creas^d threefold, crvesr the arounts -'^ 

See William Brophy and Sophie J). Abe£l^e, The Indian;, Anterica-'s 
^ . ^. Unfinished Business (Norman, ^^Oklahoma;. Ui^versity of Oklahoma Prew 1?66)* 
"""-^pi^i^ ^59-^61. ' • • • . ^ ^ ^ * • ' . J . ' 
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fora/BTly provided to the BIA.f^ Correspondingly, Indian health" has **iniproyed 
as* more medical personnel and\better h^lth facilities have b.ecome available. 
Nonetheless Indiaa mortality- ahd disease-incidence ^rates remain*.abnonaally 
high. ' 

Funds allocated to Indian \health programs in North Dakota also 

V * * ' * - 

experienced substantial growth iJa nominal terms after 1^55. For example, 
health expenditures per person ro^e from $43 in 1955 to oyer $150 by 19^l/^ 
In addition, funds for the construction of hospitals* and sanitation facilities 
became aVailabl^ in inc^&sirig amounts after 1955. On a relative basis. North 
Dakota Indians .'^obtained 1\9 percent of the total fuads- in 1955 and 1.7 



^ percent in 1971,'''^ which compares favorably with the fact that during this . 



Lt^C 



period the North Dakota Indian population dropped from 3.2 to 1*8. percent ^ 

of the American Indian populations '\ , " - 

* » 
•The Present Situation 

\^ Healthwise, Nor^h Dakota Indiafis -are better ^pf than -Iffdians living ' 

in a number of other states. In terms of mortality, Indians in 50 percent 

of the states with signifipant Indian populations have death rates above the 

North Dakota rate. .This applies to..indivi(fuals of all ages as we3;l as for 

infants under a year old* Deaths attributab^Le to eight leading (Causes_qf^ 

' 16. ' 



'u.S\^epa^:tment of Healt^i, Education'] and Welfare, Public Health 

* Service,!. fndlan Health^^ Highlights (Washington, D.C: Government Priiiting 

- ^ Office;, -1966), p; 43. . . - ' . ' * • » • 

^17 . • * * < ' , •* . i ^ . . ' 

/! ' Coitiputations for 1955 and 1971 based on information provided In 

respectively U.S. Department of Health, Education^. and Welfare, Public Health - 
T Service^ Indian Health Highlights ' (Washington, D.cl": Government 'Printing Office, 

1566)^ PRf 43r44; Executive Offioe of 'the President, Office of' Economic , 
ppporttjnlffy*. Federal Outlays. iii North Dakota , Fiscdl Year ^1971)1 (Washington, ' 
'**D.C.': Ifational Technical Information -Sepricej, 1972). / ' / ' ' 

' , . . ' : • . M' . , " , . 

' • " . ^^Ibidv* ' ' " .1 n N ' . r/** ' . 

f' ... ~ • ^ • 42. . ' * 



death were lover tEan the Indian national average in three categories 
(accidents and respiratory and intestinal ailmeaats)' and, correspondingly, 

higher in five* The mortality rates for the United States <all i^aces) ' 

* ■ .• , • * 

are lower than . the Indian rates in all^ categories (Tabl^ 14) • 
In* this connection, .the mortality rate for persons 20-44 years of age^ 
-has special significance. On th^ average/&*4 percent of the working-a&e Indian 
pqpula^on in North Dakota dies each year, which 'is over 3 times the Ji,S. rate, 
^ence, the North Dakota Indian population looses a disproportionate ntjmber of 
persons during their most .productive years v • . .* ' * . • 

The impact of better -medical care in the Aberdeen Area is refle<*ted 

by differences in the distribution of. deatlis by age in Tahle 15, The 

'> , •* • 

greatest, advances, in health have occurred amtong the joung'and old. The latter 

^^ • / . V. . \ \ ' . . ■ • 

is /also evident dLn the data depicting th^ ipc^easing importance of diseases 

having high incidence among older pet)ple% e.g., heart disease and ,1ttialignant 

* 

neoblasms (Table 3A in Appendix) . " The fall in the deaths of children under' 

one year a^ a prppbrtion of all Indian deaths is clearly^ related to the 

arop in infant, death, rates during the last' 20. years. For example, the rate 

for Indian "infants in .the Aberdeen Are^ decreased by' 36 perceht between 

* I- , ' ' • 

1958 and 1968 alone. ' ^ . . ' • * 

, - ' * " ' " : Incidence of Disease - ^ . ' . - • 

Caution* must be. exercised when comparing" disease incidence^ rates for 
Indians and the general .population. In some cases comparison ig precluded 



, r urs. De^artmejit of Health, Education, aii4- Welfare, Public Health', 
Service^ Indian Health Trends and Services .(WasKlflgton, D.C.: Government 
.Printing Off ice, 1971), p. 53. ' ' ^ . * - ^ - 



. • ; TABLE 14 . 

DE&m-RATE PER. 1000 POPULATION BY AG! 
NORTH DAKOTA INDIANS 1965-1967> AND UNITED-tlSTAT^ 1966 




%4, 







North Dakota • 
Indiaiis 


U.S.' 


Under 5 




' 8.8 


5il 


5 - 19 




. 1.& ■ 


.6 


20 - -44 




6.4 


2.1 . 


45 - 64 ^" 




17.2 


11.6 , 


65 and over 




70.7' 


61^7 



Source: U.S. Department /of Health, Edflifeatioa, and Welfare,* Public , . 
'Health Service^ Indian -Health Trends ^nd. Services' o 
(Washing toni- Government Printing Office, .1971)^ 53/ 
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• " .'5- • ■ , TABLE .1-5. . ♦ ■ 

- ■ • • " ' ' ' ' ■ . < 

, PERCENT OF DEATHS BY AGE GROUPf " . . ' 

INDIANS IN ABERDEEN RESERVATION AREA, 1954t1956'AND 1965-1567 
AND UNITED STATES, ALL RACES, CALENDAR TEAR 1955 "AND 1966 



Aberdeen * * . • ' - United. States 

1954^1956 ia65-H967 ' 1555 '- 1966 



All Ages (NoO 








- i . 
^ 


(2,505) 


(2,728) . 


. (Xi^lZylVI^ (1.863,149) 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 • 


Under 1 


22.0. 


i3'.9 


7.0 


4.6 


1-4 


5.6 


■3'.3j 


1.1' . 


■ ■ .8 


5-14 


2.5 


1.9 


1.0 


.3 


15-24 


5.5.' 


7.2 


1.6 


1.9 - 


25 - 44 


14.6 


15.6/ - 


6;9 


5:9 . 


45 - 64 . i 


17.9- 


. 23.0 . 


25.8- 


24.6 


65. andf^over 


31.6 


. 35.0 


'56.6 


61-.^ • 


Unknown— • • 


■ '. .3- 


.1 > 


.1 

< 


* \ * 



Source:' lJii.S. Dep&.rtffient .of Health, kiJucation, and Welfare, 
Pabllc. flealtlx Beijfice,, Indian Health Tgedds and 
' ' " A lerylc^s (Washington/ H.C*:'. Government Printing *Off ice, 
^ . i971), pp. 46-47^- , , • ' ■ 



because data for 'the general population are unavailable although records 

... . ♦ I. ' ^ 

have beea kept^ on the number of Indian cases^ ' This is true esp'^cially 
for. diseases which are major health problems an^ng- Indians, such as 

pneumonia, influenza, and trachomaj but of minor importance nationally. 

• 1 ^ 

finally, differences in incidence r^t^ involviiig comparable data are often 

* • . ' ' ', 

due to more complete reporting by the Indian Heal^th Service than what is 
achieved for the country as a whole. • " \ 

In general, incidence rates for Indians are higher than for the U;S. • 
population, ranging from ^bout 4 times as high for venereal disease to ' 
nearly 57 times as high for dysentery (Table 1^) . The tuberculosis rate 
for Indians of- all areas,- except Alaska is about 7 tiiaes ^ high as the. 

overall U.S. rate in spite of the fact .that the tuberculosis rate lias 

* ^ ' ■ • \* ^ 

declined substantia;Lly since 1955, Substantial progress has also been made 

' ' ' ^ • 

against measles since the initiation of the immunization program in 1963, 

b^ut incidence among Indians is still 8 times as high as \for the nation. 

' . Table 1^ reveals thkt Indians in the Aberdeen AreaWave relatively 

high rates of incidence for 7 of the 14 most frequently reported diseases, 

and normal or below normal rates for the other. 7. ' Compared ^rilth rates" 

for the U.S., Aberdeen Area rates are all well above the national norms. 

. ' . ... ' \ ' ' 

However, incidence rates for Indians of ^the Billings and Kayaho service 

areas exceed* in several cases considerably, the corresponding Aberdeen 

X ' ' " ' ' ' ' '\ 

' ^ . 20 . . ' 

Area rates ir^"% number of disease, categories. ^ • 

• * ' * '# ' . . ' ' ' ' 

Before leaving the topic of Kealth, the possible economic ramifications 

' ^ ' ' . ■ . ' : . • ' • ^ - 

of health injprovement- neqd to be assessed. Aside from greater^ physical 

^ \ ■ • J • " 1 ' 

, well-being, ii higher level*Sof material prosperity is not an liniediate effect * 

' ^ , ^ r. ' 

'. tndljui Health Trends and Services , (1974 ■ Edition) , p. 51. 



? ■ TABLE 16 

' * ' . « 

• INCIDENCE RATgSFOR LEADING NOTIFIABLE DISEASES IN. 1971, 
■ ■;. . ;INDIAN ALL AREAS EXDEPT ALASKA, 
ABERDEEN. AREA INDIAN POPULATION, AND U.S. ALL RACES' 
(Rat;es Per 100,000) ' ' 



, Indian- ■ 

All Areas Aberdeen U.S. 

Except Alaska lArea All Races 



Disease 



Otiti? Media 


11,066.8 


12,394.9 


• . a 

• • • • 


Gastroenteritis 


6,769^0 


6,147.3 


• • • 


.Strep' Throat, etc.- 
■Pneumonia 


6,«54.7 


• 8,133.5 


• • • 


3,201.5 . 


3,240.6 


* • • • 


Influenza 


' 3,717.2 


"3,356.5 


• • • 


Gonorrhfea 


1,539.7- 


2,417,.0 


325.1 


Trachona 


694.3 


36.3" 


- • • • 


Chlckenpox 


522.8 


603.8 


• « « 




308.2 


534.6 


60.6 


Dysentery*^ 


459.7 


117';7 


7.8 


Hepatitis 


4oo;o 


. 536.4 


33.5 


Syphilis 


198.5 


. -98.6 


46.6 


Tuberculosis 


152; 0 


138.4 


17.0 


Measles (Rubeola) 


■l81;8 


114.5 . ' 


36.5 



Source: U.S.^ Department of Healthy Education, and Welfare,* 

Public Health Service, Indian Health Trends and Services 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Erinting Office, 1974), 
Table 5.5, p. 51. 

^a'ta are hot available. 
• b 

Excludes newborn. 
T Amebic and bacillary. . 

VNev and active. 




, of health improvement. Indeed the opposite could occur. in ^ - 
situations where . illness and death among infants is sharply reduced. In 
'the events the birth rate is high or accelerates, as in the case of North 

Dakota Indians, the result may be a fall in the material well-being of 

*• • > . • f 

individuals. Income can be maintained through welfare programs or in- 

creased effort, on the part of employed family heads. The latter 

requires, of course, that adequate opportunities exist whereby persons can 

increase their income by working longer hours ,,.or experience wage increases 

» 

resulting from higher productivity.. The economies of reservation areas, . 

however, do not provide many sufch opportunities. Moreover, inadequate 

education usually limits the employability of the working-age population. 

Thus, the matter translates into one, of maintaining income or at least 

T9ln±mlz±n% personal welfare losses . due to sharing income with more fa mil y 

members. Nor is this all. Should the health of working-age individuals 

^- . ' ^ ^ f 

improve substantially so that a higher proportion enter the local labor 

' ' --^ ' 

force, the- local wage rates for different occupations' will tend" to fall 
unless there is a corresponding expansion in the demand for^abor. Hence 
.the income of individuals may actually be reduced or, Mnimally, remain 
unchanged" as a result of investment in health. . \ 

B. Education- ' / 

. Federal involvement in Indian education, alsd began yith the earliest, 
treaties and consequently has a long history dating back £o the early ;L9th 
Century. Policy was veil established by the finje treat i-es were nlade with 
.the tribes whose successors presently r.eside in North Dakota. Until 'forty 



years ago most Indian children in North Dakota, as in other states, were 
eaucated in boarding schools operated by the BIA. This jref lecte'd to. a 
large degree a policy of "Americanization" which meant, among btlxer things, 
the 'separation of Indian children from their parents in the hope that 
they would more readily identify with mainstream values and aspirations. 
' The boarding school arrangement proved in many cas^s to be short 
of optimal, but the full magnitude of the deficiencies were not fully 
' realized nor widely known until 1928. , In. that year the Meri^ report 
revealed vast' inadequacies in the BIA education programs *in the process 
of compiling a damning record 6f general social and economic maladjustment. 
Boarding schools were found to be insufficiently funded, poorly operated, 
and detrimental to the development' af family life. Further, graduates 
were not aided in finding work, and, coitsrequently, many were ^compelled to 
remain in' a#culture from' which they were estranged. In essence the system 
destroyed an Indian's' identity without giving him a* viabl'e. alteijiative. 

The effects of the Meriam disclosuttes were f^r-reaching. \ Conditions 
began to improve' as boarding' schools were^.more ^ply funded and; Congress 
authorized the contracting for Indian education with local public school 
districts (Johnson-O'Malley Act, 1934). Official BIA policy became one of, 
placing *as many Indian children as possible in public schools wt^ile simul- 
taneously upgrading the .quality of instruction and living conditions of its 
boardinig schools..* Duripg the intervening years the proportion of children 
enrolled in public-^hools in their, own communities has .grown, meaning, most' 
importantly that more children are now able to develop within a familiar 
environment.^ .Still a significant proportion (19 perceat.in 1989) continue 
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t.o Be educated away from home. * 

, A high proportion pf Indian children in North Dakqta (over 40 percent 
in 1968) are enfK^lled in f^dei^l .schools located on or near their home 
reservation (Table 17), This is clearly a'bove tlie national average 
of 27 percent. Furthermore, mission schools play a large role in the - ' 
state,, enrolling about, 13 percent of the students locally as opposed to 
9 percent nationally. Apparently promotion of public school attendance 
has been more jgradual in North Dakota than elsewhere, for the percent 
of North Dakota Indians attending fed^eral or mission schools Is slightly 
above the national rate of 1930. 

Federal outlays p,er pupil in BIA operated schoqls are typically 
greater than the funds spent by states for students in public schools. 

For example, expenditures per student in federal Indian schools averaged 

22 

about $860 in 1968 ^ Currently, the federal gavernment is spending over 
$3 million a year oh Indian scho'ols in the statfe,^ yet the quality of 
education is generally acknowledged not to be superior to that of other 
schools. ' ' » "r ^ . . 

Historically, federal Indian schools have had ,a high rate of teacher, 

turnover* ' ^or example, teacher turnover in- BIA schools was 27 percent- during 

23 ' • 

the period 1964-67, "which was about twice the national rate for -public 

School teachers. ' « * ' ' ' . 



21 ^ . . . 

Alan L. Sorkin, American ^Indians and Federal Aid (Washington, D.C.: , 
The Brookings Institution, 1971), p. 22. • ' . 



22 

. .Ibid ., p.' 28. 

23 ' « * ' •• . '-^ * 
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' TABLE 17 ■' 



SCHOOL CENSUS REPORT OF INDIAN .CHILDREN, 
' 1967-1968 . ■ 



7 



' Fort 
Berthold 



Fort 
Tot ten 



Standing 
Rock . 



' Turtle ^ 
Hountain 



Enrolled 










Public Schools. 


.788 


166 


. 840 


1,563 


Federal Schools 


620 


. 256 


773 


1,668 


Mission and other 


107— 


171 


97 


589 


Schools 










Total, all Schools . 


1,515" 


593 


1,710 


3,820 


Not Enrolled 


.57 


122 


9 


950 



Source: U.S» jBureau of Indian Affairs, Aberdeen /Area Statistical ^ 

Data ^Aberdeen, South Dakota: Aberdeen Area Office, 
1969). ^ / ^ 

^Includes all persons 6 t9 18 yeaf s old in and out of school and ' 

all students' over 18 in school. . . i> 



•J . 



Ihe irate for BIA schools in .North and South Dakota has tended to be lower ' ^ 
than the' BtA average but substantially above the national, norm^^^ - 
Consequently, the classroom situation in general has been less stable than 
desired with many students, not having the same teacher for the full academic . 
year. ' The exceptionally high turnover rates are interpreted as refl'ecjting 

teacher dissatisfaction caused by either the schools, the students, geographic 

' 25 * 

location, pr some. combination, of the three. The literature, however, blames 

» > •> 

much of the turnover problem on rigidities in the civil service 

^ '26 . . 

syspem. . ■ . • 

Indian students do* not perform as well , as students in general at 
the secondary* and college levels , though they do about as well ixi,^ the early 
elementary grades. The poor academic performance of Indians has been 
subjected to fairly extensive investigation, mainly by educajtors and psych- 
ologists.- Generally speaking, the phenomenon is Attributed primarily to . 
psychosocial factors such as the degree of /adherence to Indian values^ the * » 
educational attainment of parents, and cultural alienation. Thus far 
ec^noMc factors have not been found to. be significantly related to .academic 
achievement; 



24 , , ' ■ ■ • • 
Ibid. 

25 ' 

• Ibid. , pp. 46-47. • . / ' - . 

IhiA*, ^p. 48. • ■ ' ^ 

Everett 6, Edington points out that practically all major studies of 
tndiari student performance have found the^'Indian student to be substantially 
behind other students in achievement, and that the difference in achievement 
widens by grade levels, see, "Academic Achievement of American Indian 
^ Students — Review of Recent Research" (Paper presented at, Rural Sociological 
Society Meeting, San Francisco, California^ August 28, 196S0 , p. 12» ' 



Several studies conclude, hpwever,^ that completion rates are directly * 
' related to* the level of family income, and the e^duca^tional background and , * 
work experieince of Indian parents..^®^ Obviously, for ^ given generation, 
education is. instrumental in ^etermiriing the kind and, 'in some instances, 
the e:^tent of work individuals ara able to obtain. It is the condition of ^ 
wealth or poverty as perceived by Jbhe!' young that is at issue here, for this 
perception affects their attitudes toward society and shapes their aspirations 
. in life. This translates directly into motions about the degree of preparation 
necessary for carrying out the role they expect to assume as adults. A young 
person who lives in poverty may be reasonably assumed to be less receptive 
to the idea of 12 or 16 years of schooling than an individual who has 
shared personally in the benefits of education, feven in ttxe eve^nt parents 

. - I ^ . ^ ^ 

urge their children to prepare -for a life different than theirs, resist ence 
is likely to be strong for older children may view siicfi a course as leading. 



to a cultural chasm between 'them and their parent^. Hence in settings 
where family attachment is cherished .by, all members concerned^ education 
may not be ^ highly esteemed^ especially education that e^pphasizes roles " 
in a culture with' which one <lo^s not strongly identify, • ' ' 

The degree of identification with Jndian values, as reflectied.by thfe 

■* ' ' ^ ' ' 

language commonly used and the percentage of Indian blood, is^strongly 

• ^ ■* , ' • • . » » »^ ' , , 

* 29 ' 

related to student achijeyement after the* eighth grade Interestingly * 



. Sorkin, American Indians- and Federal Aid , p. 31. ^ . 

29 ' ♦ # • » " \ * • ' • ' 

Bernard Sp^ilka and John \F.^ Bryde, .'^Alienation ahd -Achievement Among 

Oglala Sioux Secondary Students" (1966";. processed) and Kenneth E* Anderson, • . 

E. Gord[on CollisterJ^ and C^rl E. 'tadci, the Educational Achievement of Indiatti • 

Children/ U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs (1953), pp. 47, 60 cited In Sorkin, ; 

American^ Tndiahs and'f ederal Aid , p. 23. * , - • ^ \ ' 



^conbmic factors ate not signlflcacEt again* Perhaps this, is due^o the 
strong connection between economic and cultural variable^ with the effect 
of economic factors being attributed^to closely related cultural variables ♦ 
Jii^ contrast, cultural factors are not as. important with regard to the 
continuanc^of education as they ^re in affecting ixi individual's 
academic performance^ Finally^ the educational attaiment of Indian 

p§rentls^ is extremely important, especially fhe level,_of schooling of 

30 * " 

'fathers. • 



.\ The foregoing identifies factors which affect student achievement 
either" by determining the degree. of learning that gan occur or the degree ^ 
of achievemerri; an individual may seek* The motivational aspects are the 
more interesting of 'the two* The evidence suggests Indians may be 
satisfied with less knowledge than they are .capable of acquiring regardless 

/ • .c . > : ^ ' , ^ • 

of their economic status. This tendency appears to be more pronouiiced, 
bSwever, among children of low-income families . subscribing t4 Indian values 
The process can *e viewed ,aa obtaining a d^gr^e with minimal effort, for,^ ai 
is t;i^ue in general, Indians, perceive that the benefits of^ education often 
dei>^a more on the degree obtained than, on the depjth of understanding 
achieved* Furthermore psychic reward may be extremely important* For, 
example, a high degfee of satisfactioi^.may be derived from the ac£ieptance 
of a|i individual as a peer by his parents oncd^ he equals their educational 
•att:ainment,# In this context the number of years pf schooling become 
very ' impbx?;^ant and could be a reason behind disparate completion ratea 
between Indian students coming from different economic backgrounds* 

.^^°iUd.,.p*.31^ : ' ' . • ' " ..'6 ^ 
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Specif icaily,' ;stud^ts* frdia lo^^incoae families iaatch the academic^ 

*• --'•**'- ' - - ' • 

achievement thfeir parents- at: an early -age and consequently are ^uEider 

• , " " . - - ' ' - > • • -'^ . ' - ' 

less compulsi-on to invest as, Jiany y^rs in fonaaL schooling as children 

of' wealthier families. - . 

• .In the ^absence of studiek/on the subject, analysis^ of Indian ' 

student performance in North Dakota is somewliat ^speculative and one nmst 

conjecture abaut such things as scholastic acMevement, . Nonetheless} an 

extrapolation^ the results of studies dealing with Indian, students in 

other states is not wholly inappropriate. Dn this basis, o^e can surmise 



that the educational attainment among reservation stxKients is roughly i 
comparable, - ' r . -c - ^ , ' ^ J ^' 

^-^ - Fortunately, more can be said about completion ratas. Data en- 

student status in BIA schools reveal that completion rates vary from,, 
96 percent 'for Fort Berthold to 83 percent for Standing? ^ock (Table 18). 
",The difference, is even more extTT.eme dt the secondary level and corresponds 
to behavior exhibited elsewhere.. High school dropout ratep are lowest^ 
for Fort Berthold, Vhich .has high labor-fdrce participation and a tow ' 
^ J proportion pf families in the bottom income group telative to they either ' ^: 
reservations. Turtle MoiAtai^i and 9t^nding.Rock students l^ve school' 
;'at about the same Tate, A.p and ^f.l percent respectively in I968jj, as ohe 
> •Would exipect on the •basis of^^tlie economic similarity of -the reseisvation ' 



populations. Also In th;ts connecticm it shoiild^e n6 ted .that tK^ grieatedt^ 

'\y . ^ . ■ ' : ^ ' ' ' ' - '^^ . ■ / ' ' 

. ^attrition occurj^ wherj^ the^unemployiaent rate is the' highest .4 lurtlfe . * 

' ' ^' • ' V ' • .'-^ . ; ;^ ^'31 

Mountain where 65, percent ot the labor force was un6mplpyejl in 1970* . . ' , 



.31 ' ' o' - • - ^ » . . ' * . 

j»> . ^ U.S/ Bureau, of Indian Affairs, Abeydeen* Area -S.tatrsticaL l)ata. 
<Aberde^n, So. Dak.: .Aberdeen Area t)ff ic€^, 1970) • p. 11.- .-^^'^^ ' ' ^ - V/ 
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- TOTAL EN^LUffiNTS 'AW) TOTAl' COMPLETIONS- 
. ' " . By.RESEiVAXldN»\19fr7-1968;- ■ 



- ^ 





'Total 
Ei^oHed 


"Total.i 
• Completions 


Tdtal^" ' 
Drop^Outs 


Fort Berthold f 
All grade's 

9 - 12 ' : * 


463, 

364^ 
99 . 


7 

-. 1 . ■ < . , 
445 

.* - '349 
<' ^ 96 


" 3 ^ - 


Fort Totten 
Ail grades 
.K,^ 8 \ 


«• 

. .224 
'224 


. ^ ' 203 > ;^ ' 

293 ■ . • 


■1 


* * 

Stauidlng' Rock 
All grades 
K - r ' * 
9-12 


670 • ' 
• 478. *. ■ 

/ : 


556 . ' 
102. 


,19 


Turtle Mountain 
All grades ^ *\ 
.K - 8 


. 1,482 ' *. 
1,19,1. 
291 " 


> i,.293 ^ .. • 

.' , ■ 1^-050 V 

. ■243 , / 





S'oufce: ^U.S» .bureau of indian ^fkjjjs, jibifef deea ArW Statistical ^' 
' ^ l)ata - (Aberde-^/ South lAkotat -^AbErdfeei^' Area Of flfcV; .1968) . * 



9 ./■a 



I - 
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A 

Compared with the state^ the coc^)leti0n rates for the reseirvatlon are 

, ; ' r • \ ^ ' " . • * . 

all' lower*. ' withia ^his,# dropout rates, vary in. accordairce wiih the' . . * 

" ' -'c < ' ' • • * 

degree of job opportunities dad the <w6rk -experience of reservation > 
.residents. - ' . . ' ' ' ' 

Thus tl^e circle is contplete.' iiidians liave difficulty finding 
work because they are poorly educated and the frustration and poverty 

C • , * - ♦ ' ' " 

of working-age -Indians acts as a disinceneiye for the young cdnpelling 
many to terminate their ecjuca^^oa after Se ^ghth grade. ^ 'The situation 
is well known but still only dtoperffectly understood. Progir^as aije undeifWay,^ 
however,' which appear capabl*^ q£ improving the sta£Us of Indian edu'oationl , 
At this juncture^ the most ^sigtiif leant advances have 'Oicured among high ^ 
school graduates witij pt:qgorti,onately more deciding on carers requiring ^ 
cpllege ^training. • Similar ,r.esull;s liave yet to occur at the junfor nigh 

'1- - ^•r/--'^T-''- . *. ' . ■" - 

schp.or ievedv V/V' . . , , >- . . «. , 



.Educatidfl.pjTQgrams' are necjessary'componfents .of ^ny efior.t to, /" , 
.overcome poverty but ,i5ay. insufficient .by themselves. Iticreas^ job 
• _oppor|:t^ities pn or nfear reservations are of equal' l£ , not' v?f greater . ^ 
: - lmppf:tance* Econt^ni^. devjelppment ^ould make -the young morer^eager Cio 
"\\ corillnue their educa^on/^nd. iiduce' greater effort at mistering^ academic 

\ ' . su;bj.ects.' ^At^aiiy .rat^^,' the conditions, of poverty, .and the mentality it? ' , 

s '\ ^"^-^-h " ' y ' "'- I* .V'- '^^'^ 

,\ " 9i:eec{s cannot hh altexed without economic, dewl-ppiaenti whicli, it s^f xequiirej 

: r -^S^'^^^ ^sp^Gi^y,% a feclmoldgicallqr 

;/.r' ' r ^^^mp^iax jfcta sfick^^ - . ^' f.' -.'^ . * .v',- . - : v 

' ci?^^->^' ' " * ^ - ^ - ' ' . • ' V ' ^ : 

^><-r>/^<^-''' " V - " . • ^ ' ~ " ' 



, ♦^'Yl : r" 7- ' '-i^ 
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^ Unable to.^ru an, incbne 'sufficient t^'.meert theii' needs, many Indians 
;<iepend oa velfgnce payments t6 providjk much/, In so)be ^r^es all, of their 
gfitins of existence* Indians receive ii^ome-suppopt fuoni basically tyo 
sources;. t3gj& ^lA.and state^soqial service agencies* ^In North Dakota, as 
is tjnie generally, state public , assistance programs l^foyida^most of the = ^ 
support?. In order *t6 qualify fpr strata programs, Indians must me^t the . 
same eligibility reqiiirements as oxhef xJ.tizens\ ^ l^enever these criteria, 
are^ satis^ed It^iahs utilize sta|:e programs^ ptherwis6 tjelp mjist be sought 
♦through the peneir^l Assistance program of the BIA* . , • ^ : 

Ndrtli Bakpta. social service agencies' assist Ind.dLans who qualify, under 
'^fqur programs collect ively labeled Public Assistance (PA): Old Age Assistance 
(OM) ; Aid to the Blind (AB) ; Aid to the ?etmaiientiy an^i. Totally flisabled 
' <APTOI;. a^d Aid to, Famiiies i*ith dependent /QhiidreK!.^^^^ In, addition, 
those who^ qualify for Pubjlc, Assistance. (PA) '^it'e aut<^^J:lcaU^ -for 
Po-od Stamps and, ^in some instances; foir Medical Assistance ^Crifeie'XIX). 
finally,: Indian children placed In foster hemes are supported by' county, 
'State, ^and federal fiuids/^dmijdgt^^ . ' ^ -'V 

. . ' ";Each y^r^a ^iz^l^i^ ,pkppt>pi±qn. 4^ Indians yesldijig 1^ the state, . 
receive .all* or part of their income 'in tfie f orm q|/'i|ssistiince payn^ents' For 
'.cacaaple, in 1969 slightly more 'than 34 percent. re£e±ve4 security assistance 
.uiider J^ifher state oir SIA welfare progr^m^. Of this amount, PA accounted 
tor 301 percent vitiln which AFDC was "the lai?ge4t progasaii, as one'vouid expect,/ 
Itself accouiiflting. for ,57 /percent o'f the people served. . Overall ,/st:ate* 

- r"^^ublic l^elfar/ Board of North Dakota^\Divl^iotfi *pf -Res^^rch and ' ' 
.Statistics^ ' North Dakata wizlfare Statistics, -Calendar Year Revi^w^^ 1969^ 
'(Bismarck, North T)akbt^,:'l970>v ppr 14-17; ' ' • . T ' . r \ 



security asslstaace prograas covered 80 percent of Iniiiau welfare cases . 
"-■»♦.. ^ - * , ' ' ' 

\ ' . ' . 34 ' 

vith* BIAp General Assistance handling the remainder'- 

Increasing numbers of Indians are applying and qualifying for welfare 

assistance. good indicator of this development is the behavibr of AFDC 

cases during recent years* Oyer the* seven year period 1965 to 197Z AFDC 

payments to Indians almost tripled as the number of recipient families 

doubled (Table 19). 'Nevertheless, Indian AEDC recipients and payments 

^ comprised the same percentage of total AFDC operations* in 1972 as they did 

> • » , . • 

j sevBn years earlier- Paralleiing the expansion of services to Indians, t^e 

^ level of s^ipport provided to non- Indian rici^ients increased at a rate 

sufficient to preserve the distribution of funds between the two groiips*. 

Further examination of the data for North Dakota puts the^ matter into 

• i _ ; / \, ^ 

^erBp^ctivc."^' First, 50 percent pf the Indian inoculation is below ^tlie r 

> — — ^ . ' •> ' ' ,^ . * ' 

poverty ievel but only IS percent is receiving some form of security . Z. 

ass^^ance. Second, in the seven counties where the maj-drity'of the Indians 

' ' ' " - • ■ \ ' . , ^ ^.A'./\. 

• ' . . ^ y ' ' • ■ 

in the state. reside approximately Tf percent of the inhabitants .are bej^ow 

• ' *- ^ ' _ ' ' 

. the poverty level of which 38 percent are Indians. Concetnl^^^cpverage -b^ 
FA, 57, percent of the Indian poor are covered, which is four times the' / / 
no^-India^i .rate. Alt^tnatively^ Indians outnymber otljer PA recipients by. 
over 2 'to 1 in these* counties. 'This is, remarkable in view of the fact that 
i3nly"20 percent of the residents are Indians. . \ \ . , 

. A discQuraginig aspect of the foregoing is the/ large proportion of 
people below the poverty Jevel who are not receiving incom^ assistance ( the 

_ Ibid. ' - ; • , " / . . * " , 

W « ' ■ , ' . .. ' . ' 

CoiEuputatiohs in this paragraph are ba6ed on Table oA ^f ound in , tjie^ 

.^Appepdix\; ■ • ' . , A i ' ' 



: ■* IA3LE 19 

A.Pi^D.C- MAINTENAMCE PAYMENTS TO FAMILIES AND PERSONS:' 
NOMH DAKOTA INDIAN POPULATION AND NORTH DAKOTA, 1965 AND 1972 



Indian * Population 



1965^- 



1972' 



. North Dakota 
1965^ 



1972^ 



4 'S?^ 



Average Number: 

Families 

Adults / 

Childtdn 
Average Monthly 
Payment 
Total Annual 
Payments 



425 
367 
1,453 
$ 164. 

$837,665. 



866 
■ -683 
2,445 .' 
$ 215. 



2,039 



152. 



• 4,047 
3,685 
10,116 
$ 200.. 



$2,234,567. $3,707^271. $9,721,253. 

/ ■ 



Calculated from: North Dakota Welfare Statistics: Calendar Year 
^Review 1965/ " Public Wiilfare Board of North Dakota, Division of Research 
and Statistics, Bism^ck, North Dakota, Tahle 13 and Table 32, pp. 13-i4, 
34. 

b 

Calculated froA: 'North Dakota Department .of Social Services, 
Statlsjjiics Cal en dar Y^r Review 1972 ^ Social Service Board d£ North Dakota, 



Bismarck, North Dakota* Table 29 and Table 12, pp. 35-36, 43. 
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disparity is particularly •large for non-Indians). The Tialn reason 

' 'it 

i3> of course, that eligibility requirements (especially with respect, to 
AFDC) exclude 'oany of the poor. This, explains only 'part of the matter^ 
however . Lack of knowledge and the "sociaii stigma attached to welfare pro- 
•grains are also important. Often ^igible persons do not apply simply. 
• because they are unsure of their status and do n<jt wish to subject themselves 
to a long certification procedure which they view as' being personally em- 
barrassing. Shabby treatment apcorded to knowij welfare recipients inhibits 
many from seeking public help. The situation is changing and both of these- 
factors were probably more important a few years ago than now. In particular, 
information about available programs is being more widely disseminated among 
the poor and the delivery -of public assistance has improved. Put simply, 
more eligible people are seeking the assistance. they need thereby increasing^ 
welfare roles.- . . • 

Given the well known shortcomings of^the major income suppor^t 'programs, 
it -is worthwhile to. examine' briefly what jef f ect' a guaranteed- income plan 
would have on reservation Indians in North Dakota^ Concerning . the distributidn 
of family income, .enactment of a plan which would have a cutr off line of 
$4000 would linprove Ithe income positions "of 45 percent of all Indian families. 
By way of contrast, 19 percent of all families in the state would be so 
effected. The advantages of guaranteed-incpme support are numerous, among 
which the provisioqs of an Ijicentive to work and more complete coverage of the 
poor. ''are t^e most Important. Higher iiicomes would also promote family stability'^' 

y ' • ' . * . • • . 

by allowing families to improve , their housing and to meet their nutritional '^^ %: 
needs more adequately^. Moreover, interference with family decisions and 



personal embarrassment would be mlnimlzedi^ obviously a matter some 
Importailce. In effect, many of the most undesirable featjjres oj^ existing 
assistance programs WQuld he eliminated. 

Besides basic income maintenance, lowrincome Indians are* eligible. 

• • s • ' ' • / * '* 

for Food Stamps ana surplus commodities distributed' by the Department of 

• - • , , . , ■ ■ - ;■ 7 

Agriculture. Under the Sui3)lus'.*Cotmnqdlties program Indians receive staples^' 

, - / 

such as sugar, salt, butter, and flour^ which supply part off their 
.nutritional requirements but are usually Inadequate. to provide a balanced 



diet, A chief purpose of Food Stamps^ is^ to allow low-^inc^me families ta 
meet their nutritional needs more fully. Ther^ is evidence, however," that 
these programs, are nat functioning as planned in North Dakota.,. 

A recent study found tremendous variation in tine. utilization' 

: ■ : J ^ . . 

of Food Stamps at the county level. , Three counties (Cafss, Cavalier, and 



Rolette) have djeclined to participate* in' the Foo'd Staiap ?rogr^ and offer 

only -surplus commodities. Utili'zatloh rates for counties offering Food Stamps • 
^ ' , . . *^ " \' 

i' . / . 

rang^ from 1.6 (Bpttineau and Divide) to .10.1 (Cavalier) percent of the 

37 ' i - 

population. In each county the proportion Of this population using Food ,^ ^ 

Stamps is signifiaantly below the poverty rate. Furthermore the proportion 

of. Public Assistance recipients, persons who automatically qualify, using^ 

Foo4- Stamps is unusually low. . >^ .* 

Since Indians are a large proportion of PA 'recipients in the 

counties in which they reside> the foregoing Implies thatlnost iow-lncome 

Indian 'families do not use Food Stamps. la tjie. ca&e of Rolette county th^y 

Dorette Dusterhoft, Utilization of Food Stamp Programs as Fart, of 
Assistance Programs Offered by County Social Service Centers in North Dakota 
(Grand Forks, N.D.: Bureau of Governmental Affairs, University of Norlih Dakota 
February 1973). - - * ' / 

. ^^Ibid., pp. 30-32. V- / ' ' ' 
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do not even have tie choice* In Siojux county where *8'8 percent of th^-- 

/ ' . \ ■ ^ ' . ■ ' ' Vl:V 

people usii| PA.are Indians only 6 percent of those receiving PA use ^ / ^ 

Food Stamps. ,0f the counties having significant Indian populations \ 
1 ' • ' . . . ^ : * / 

Mountrail has the highest Food Stamp. utilization rate,^ 35 percent in ISTO^ 

^ \ ' - ' ' 

Food Stan$^, thus, are not highly popular with high, cost, a long appiicatioia 

procedure^ and. high visibili^ during use being given most frequently as. 

40 ^ • ' 

reasons restricting their use* ' . , . 



38 . 
. Ibid* 
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Ibid* 
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Ibidj f , p, ^35. 
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• ^. CHAPTER 4 

. ? MANPOHER AND dOMMDNm DEV^PMENTS 

, • ,* / ^ . A» : Introduction' ^ ' * * . • 

./ ' t . • 

Since the transfer of -education to HEW, the luain concern of the BIA, 

aside from its Iknd management responsibilit'i^s, has consisted of reducing * ' 

unemployment. The bulk of the Bureau's effort in this 'area has involved 

training and job placdment carried out under the provisions of programs 

developed.^ during*, the 195a'^s. The BIA also helps to create employment by 

"supplyinig funds? to finance business and agricultural expanslton. Similarly, 

housing improvements funded by the BIA result in work for many reserva£ion 

residents. ' • . ' * v , • 

. ' . . t ' • ' ' 

J)u?:ing the 19.60 's other governmental agencies, became involved with 
reservation de'velppmeht as new manpower' programs were added , to'^'those oif ^he . 
BIA and, more significantly," conmunity development programs were initiated. 
<In the manpower realm,, the programs, of thd Office of Economic Opportunity' 
(OEO), the Department of Mbor (BOL), and the ^Depar tment pf .Healfh, Education 
and. Welfate (l|EW)' became prominent. CctocurrentlV, OEO atid the\Econoiaic * . ' 
Development Administration (EDA), :j4;iit!Laily the. Area Xedevelopipent^ AHMnistrati^^ 
(ARA), ied, the way- in the field of comnunity- development. . * - " , . ; * 

- . B. ^ The R6ie-of OEOA ' ' ' ' ' " * : 

OEO focused on human respuiie development' on the premise that *the . * T . 
community and its lea'der? must be^preparefl tor the tstek of econonilc development 
>efor6 the endeavor is actually attempted'. The power of .this . phllosopl^ is * . 
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reflected by the development plkas prepared after 1,964* The plans of each 



reservation -emphasize housing, education, and vocational training and ^Ive 
^ secondi^iry importance to industrial, commercial, and recreational project?. 
1 • ' OEd*s vehicle*^ for a<*hleyiirg -leadership and manJ>ower goals was* the 



* Commuiiity Action Projjram (CA]?) . As a meang of coordinating the CAP as it 
applied to .Indiaii fesezfvations, the OEO established a special Indian Branch 
within the Office of Special Field Prograpis. Under this arrangement Indian 
Community^ Action Agencies (ICAA's) had direct access to the Washington \ 
'Office and were nat required to submit proposals through state and regional 
offices.^ This gav,e the Indian Community Action Program (ICAP) a s^^rate 



identity and minimi 2ge^d the pc^tential fox conflicts with state gov^?mment$* 
— OEO's operations in North Dakota were concentrated in Z cq&ities y^. 
(BeAson, Cass, McJ>enzie, McLean, ifercer/ Mountrail, Rolette', and Sioux) as 
only Indian reservations/and Cass County -initiated Community Action Agencies 

^'(CAA). Funding >^as never ovetly genetoiis (e»g« . North DaRota ranked 47th in ^ 

# ' • ' ^ V • ' 

' ' * 41 \ * ^ • 

*terms o-f' funds received from OEO in lY 1971) with 1967 *tne peak year ' 
y ' , . ^ ' ■ \ 

f- ' ' - , 

;and obligations falling almost 50 percent by 1971. This reflects ftiainly \ 

the phasing out of Job Corps and the trahsfer of Headstart to DOL and Vpyaxd 
' ' ' ' ' • ' ' ' ' ' y ^ 

^Boimd 'to HEW.V Contrariwise to the dispersal of funds nationally^ OEO . . * ^ 
. -» ^ ^ ■ ' \ 

emphasized local initiative as reflected by the funding of reservation CAPE'S 

, ' ' * ' ' ' s . 

(table 2b). ' • f ■ . ' ' . ' r • ; ' , " ' 

Monies channeled into ,ICAA*s were used mainly for three purposes^: the. 



, staffing of CAAsLhome Improvement, and e^upationai development. One. of the - - . 
most discernible effects of OEO. programs, was the creatfan of Jobs.^ PEO ftmcls' 

' ' ' Al • ' ^ ' * ' ' • , \ , ' 

, - Office q£ Economic Ojpportunity, Federal .Ot^tlays in North Jakdfca -< v'^'i - ' 
Ofeshingtoh,' D.C.: Govt. Printinr<Of flee,, 1971). \ . ^ .^{y^'-^:',^^:'^'"^ 



■ , ■ TABLE 20 • 

OEO OUTLAYS BY RESERVATION AREAS AND STATE, 
. FISCAL YEARS 1967, 1§69, AND 1971^ 



Reservation Areas . . 
1967 1469 " 1971 



.4-967 



. ^tate 
* 1969 



1971 



jnal Emphasis 
Corps^ 
i. Start? 

ta~ . \ " ' . . - 
rd Bound . • 
(BBochppd Health 
Eers-'. - - •' 



^1,773,290 $ 748,315 $1,514,021 . $2,513,219 $ 956,962 $1,765;025 



92,611 
'55,095 



654,506 
17^577 



40,768 



1,421,899 
. • 424,270 
82,642' ■ 



22r,442 
99'8,35Q 
17,577 
177,353 



40,768' 
131,840:; 



.J. . :^ . ..$2,035,126 $1,420,397 .$1,S54',789 $A,S17, 080 .•'$2,371,684- ' $1,937,633 

Sourc4|^t '^-glfice^ 8ppprtunlty^ federal. Outlays in North Dakota (Washihgton, D.C.: 

^.//Goyein^ Of face) . v * T 

^.yi*^-;".'^''* -/Itffscpnei^^ Fisiai: year-^r?70^', ,x - ' ': \ 

" ■ . '-'-^ --^^^ Labor^ Fiscal Year 1970. 

les :legal>serviQe.s« , - ^i/^' * V 



> •'/' ** "' v':''' - ' t''> ^ ' ' ^ " "'TA ' ' 




were used to hire staff personnel :lcor the ICAAs and In some, cases a, sizable 

number of reseirvation residents were hired. For •example, there weir^ on the 

♦ * # 

average about 50 CAP employees on the Turtle Mountain reseirvation alone 
^durln^ the late 1960's.^^ In addition to administrative positions, educational 
programs such as Headstart provided employment for persons qualified "tb work 
as counselors, .teachers,, or teacher aides. However, the total number of jobs 
directly related to CAP funding, probably did not" exceed 300 pfer year and most 
. likd.y averaged somewhat Tess. .-if" 

^' Another tangible result lies in the area of housing. OEO's Home I 
Improvement Program enq)hasized a sweat equity approach whereby individuals 

were instructed in construction skills and paid as they built or repaired ' 

■ c' ' . . 

». *^ • 

their own homes. OEO housing grants were combined- typically with futids from ' 

the BJA, the Housing Assis.tance Administration (HAA), and other ^oveimmental 

/agencies. In these, joi^it ventures construction materials, sewage- and 



water facilities were covered by funds from cooperating agencies 5uid GEO ' , • 
handled the cost of training. . . ^ : 

Table 21 indicates^lthe level of housing activity, which has taken place* 
an North Dakota -RfesfJ^vationa since 1964. Most of the figures represent. new unit 
vitli renovated units a significant portion only in the case of HIP. The pace -of 
construction* has Increased perceptibly since 1970 anA-shows evidence Qf 
maintaining this leyel over tke next few y^ars. For jLnstkn<^ey additional 
construction proposed for the turtle Mountain and Standing Rock. reservations 
standi' at 390 and, ^165 units relspectlyely. The ^ata, then, indicate signific^^j^ 
acfyances ^are being Wde against, th^ hous'ifng problem/ at least in terms of the 
number of , new units available. / v- * ** ' . r . 



, : * Car ©ison,. "Aid Ei^ogfams Alta ^t- Indian Motivation/' Fargo Forum , 
.;4aii, 18, 19,66., p. 6. - ' ' t /' 



TABLE 21 



HOUSIKG- yNITS Wi HOME IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 
■ AND 'MAJOR FUNDINP AGENCY BY RESERVATION, 
1964-1969 AND 1970-1973 



Funding 

,« 19^4-1969. ' 1970-1973' Total " 'Agency 



Fort ^erthold 








HAA 


• . Loy-Rerit 


60 


i5d 


ao 


; Mutual Help 


',30 ' 


20 


50 


■ HAA • 


HIP 


45. 


•211 


256- 


BIA 


Other * 




3 


3 


FHA 








519 




Fort Totteii 


t 

■;• ■60^ 








Low-Rent 


. 60 


120 


:HAA 


Mtatuaf Help. * 










HIP - ' . 


■ , 7b , ■ 


75 


145 


' BIA 


. Other V 










, Standing ^Rock 


« 




265 V 












* low-Reint 
Mutual Help . 


. ioo-''. 


120 


•220- 


■ HAA 










•HIP. ^ ;^ 


100 


300' 


400' 


B'lA 


Other * , 




100; 


100 - 


FHA .*' 




' y 




720 




Turtle Mountain 










.Low-Rent^ 


140 . 


100 


■ , 2.40 . . 


HAA 


iMtual Help 


40 




4Cf 


HAA 


''^liip . 




■ 454 . . 


. 501 , 


BIA 


Other- 






- 72 


. FHA 








853 





(Tomplled ftom: U.S* Bureau of Indian Affairs, Aberdeen Area 
Z"' Statfstic^l Data (Aberdeen, Sbuth Dakota: Aberdeen .Area Office j " 
Yarious: years). ^ • • * * * \ ' ' *V ^ * » - 
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-■ V- ■ ■'■ ^ . ••■ . ■ ^' • 

. . Several factors accoinfior the relative^ popularity of BIA^s Housing 

^ ^" V ^ - ' ' ' ' 

^ program and the low-rent progranu* "^HIP provides improved quarters free of - 

t:harge Co th^se,' wfib§^e housing needs are the, greatest, naiiiely large families- 

\ and the. €CLderlg. Undoubtedly, this is a jnajor reason for the dominance of 

'tMs program. The' uni6s financed by'HAA are generally of high. quality and 

► correspond to Indian pref^ences for. separate dwellings. Moreover, both of " 

' ^^^^ ^ < - ' . ' ' ' ^ ' ' ^ , / 

Qxese^ programs are injierejjtly more, appealing than the self-rhelp approach ' 

fjFom the ^standpoint Of not requiring participants to help construct the 

dwellings they eventually occupy. 'Rent, although low by general /standarda, 

coj|id->e a serious burdenfor some living in low-rent housing* Pi^gbably the 

^st objectionable aspect pf low-reht housing is that inhabitants cannot buy 

t:he dwellings in \rfiich they live. a matter of interest, this feJature has 

caused dissatisfaction* on some reservations. Finally, the. status of mutual- 

^ , help housing signifies the . unimportance of DEO housing f unds^ since this 

program is the, natural complement of OEp*s trainee oriented housing program* 

Turning to national emphasis funds, Head" Start the.larges't program * 

followed by Vista, and Neighborhood ♦Health Centers* In ^orth Dakota, as on 

^- : . / .110. ' ; , ' • 

, reservations elsewhere. Head Start, i^^ghly popular for all-ICM's participated . . 
In the ptogram* Indian paftlclpatlt>n!was not large initfally, about <20 
,^ percent. pf ail State enroliees in 1967,' but /grew tapldly. ^ Funds have expanded 

steadily but due to rising costs the ^number of chilHreA enrolled has: stabilized. ^ 
Simultaneously i bl^e jhumber of Indi^' children under five has increased. * ' 
U|ider these circumstances the penetrat^n.of Head Start (proportion pf eligible 
* children enrolled)^ ha^ fallen sine^ 1969. this is reflected in Table 22 which- 

' -^See Alan ^orkjn, J\merUc;^h. Xndlan&>.and Federal 'Ald ^ 'p. - 174. / 
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/NDHBm^ OF. FOIL TJHE flEAUr^IAKT SNROLLEkS " 

'for INDIAN ,B£smArioNS"m north <DA^^ ' 

. ^ ^ 1969^1971*' ' 





a 

• ' 1569 


1971-' ■ ■ 


Head .Start Enrollees ^ 


V . . 428 . 


. ' 453.- - ■• 


Iiidlan .Chlldrfeh uader 5' 


1653. 


• * ' 


Total Outlays in Beservatioa. 


. i'-'. $654,000 - 


$744yO0&_' 


Counties 

^— . — * 





^Estljnat6d fronf national cost/child figures found in OEO^s ATintial 
Report and total Outlays in "jleseryation cotmties. , ^ • o 

^U.S. 3ureau of * Indian Affairs^. : Aberdeen ArjS£i Statistical Data 
^Aberdeen Area Office)/ ' - . ' 



Office of Economic Opportunity, Federal Outlayg- in North D^tota. 
(Washington, D.C.. : Governacnt Printing .Of f ice) . ^' . \ 



1 



0 
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r , The'Iftgh-cbj^ pf^Heai Start, (zibre ^han twice ^gjapunt-amdaliy; 

' , " ^ fpcxiS^xm. Huich of the crlticisn'steas fron the Mstak^ iibtlon that' * 

, , ' Head Startr^.a sribstitute for Idndergarteji br^a ^^IdriJied liur^^e^ 

t ) ' ' * ^ J" • ' u " ^ \ * * 

: In fact^/H^ Start KsTs broader* objfectives t^an fhose usv^Hy identified / 

\^ ^ ' ' ' • < : ' • \ Z'^^. ' 

* ' ♦ % ^ ^' » ' . 

oder^ar ten or nyfsery school. *Befeidei attec^tirig t'p Wclalize / 

tsery sdhopl" function) and widen .their preschool ^xperi^ce * \ 

(kindirgarten function)^ Head Start strivfes to 'promote ^the-educa'tioiial" - , 

' \ • " • , ^ ' • ^ • * > 

. ' ; development and health of j)f eschoSl^rs; . The "emphasis^ is on preparing *di^- J ♦ 

advantaged children for school. ^ associated objective has been to involve 

j^arents.lii the process^ and in this'*?ay it fit ^in, closely with the overall 

>j ■ * . - • 

objectives p'f OEO''s Cpnmmnity Action Program.. In, fact, th^ ca'talyst for - 
local initiative and political action has been Jji many Instances the local ' * 

- Head Start program. * ' , r ; - • i - . ' " 

Because of its cpntjoversial nature, Heak .Stirt hdtf ^)een subjected to , 
extensive investigation. The evidence concerning He^d Start* s Effectiveness 
v> ^^c?^^«sive despite the vo^nme^of ifesearch. ?or ^sampie^^tudles . ^ ^ 
dfeallrig with cognitive achi^vemeiit have concluded tl) significant effects are, / 
. ^^-^^ among thet^most disacfvantaged, (2) Ae perfbiipanca^>f pthet Head ^ * . 

- ^/^ Start participants i^ not appreciably different from that 'of non-par ticip^^^^ 

children, and (3)* positive! effects, on achievement, yhen they do occur ,/yinish*V 

. Jaia^s S: Coleman et ^al,^ -.Office;: of ^ucation, U.S. DepafiJtment ofykealtk,. 

^ Education, and Welfare, Etfuailty.ld Educational Oimoftunlfcy^ lfWa^hfegton. B.C.: 
/ r ^ . Gpy6pB^ent,%infclnff (^^^ pp. ;^l-522, cited:i)y Sar A. L^itan,\ ' * 

. The Great Society's Pooi ^ Law: A Se^ Apprbach to Poverty (BaTtlmore:^ Th*^ ' 
Hc^kins ^^sfrj^69)\:p^./l59. - ^7/^ /'^ ^ • \ 



The Johns 

A 



.'^.-^^r - « ' ibid> v ■ ' .^ ' v^ ' 



.^jftef completing the progriaGB?^" la/aaether study i>3frticii)iatl«6n in Head. ; 
'Stgrt foimd ta' increase iQs of^ cK^dren'by as diifefi as l^^pdints* " *^ ^ 



HtnjEver^ research focusing* on motivation and.respousiver\ess indicates that' 
Head Starr children gain, self confidence , develop ney interests, and,,,, 
in g^eral,. are more educationaiJty motiyated than the ir p^ers, e Veji^ ^fter 
*a -lapse of seyeral months 



• •* t 



* . The no&t .pertinent itesis with respect to ajssessing^ th6 merits of 

^ ' ^ - ' ' f 

Head Start for Indian children are^the abbve-average benefits gained by. 

^ ' - ' • - ' • 

• - y 

enrollees from very iow-incoae families and the positive effects on motivation^ 
Given the ejctr erne, poverty of/many Indian,' families it iq not iinreasonable^ to 
presume thaft. Indian enrqllees experie;ice a significant .improvement in mental 
skills- The potential Impact on .motivation. ^s qf even greater importance*/^ • 
The need for generating an , interest on the part of Ilidian students to ... 

' continue their education is reflected by tfieir dropout .rates which are 

<^-. ' ^ ' ' ' - . . 

particularly high toward the end of primary ^chool*"' On this basi&> -one / 

' ' \ ' . ^ ' \ 

could argue that a Head Start program shoujd b,e instl^iited during elementary / ^ 

school.' Of course, OEO- had ^uch a program - Follojf Through,' - l^ut it was * ^ 

n^yer adequately funded by. Congress. ' . " . \ » * \ 

, Other national programs usually operated in conjunction with CM s . 

(namely Neighborhood Health Center^, Isgal ^irvices, and Upward^^ound) were 

\ • :^ . ■ - - . • . : '..''.•;/ 

Max l/olff and Annie Stein,./*Si^ MogthsuLatert " A Comparison- of ^fchild5:en 
Wio ^d Head. Start,.., -Summer' 1965, witlr^eir^' Classmates in Kindergarten" , 
•(in[imeogi;aphed, August ,1966) y cit^d by Levitan,..p. 159. .• • ' ^ y , 

^ , U.S. Congress, House Committee on Education and Labor » 1966- .Amendments 
to, the Economic Opportunity Act of, 1964 {Washington, D.C.: GovemmeilE Printing 
vOffii^e, 1967), part 2, pp. 1133^41, .citeH- by Levi'tan, p. i§a* / ; 

- " / ' ' ' 3 ' " 'V... ' ' ^ V/ . 

Harold W. Watts and David L. Homer, "The Educational Benefits of Head 
Start: A.,Quantitative Analysis" (Madison: Jnstitute fo^t Research .on Ppyerty, 
.UniversltV of Wiscpnsin, 1968)," p.t i4,:.Gited,.by Levdtan, p. a.59./ . " j ' 



of xiinor Itoportance in the state*. Withj:.fae exception of legal services 
. (lini^C EOsfly to Fort Berthold and Stajiding Rock)^ these p^ogtams >^ere 
Aever significant operations on the ^reservations and what funds, were . 
channeled into North" Bakota were expended mainly in Qbls^s ,Copnty- In. 
essence^ then» O^O's. direct invplvemetlt with reservation problems consisted 
jpf Head^tart, Vista, the fundH^g of Ooj^al^pr^ initiated by ICAA|s, 
and tt)ie financing of the. ICAA's • themselves. . - _ * 

^ ^ "It is. dif f ioijlt to judge the-^ effectiveness of ICAA|s aparp from t)ie ', 
national emphasis programs" which they ^adijiinistered. CAP funds Were not- , 
, overly plentiful^ Actually, funding appears jto have been below that of 
^comparably depressed areas, ,e.^. , , average eicpenditure per poor person was 
17 percent lesg than the average for &e ten largest recipients, of CAP 
funds, in 1968^ .With perhaps one exception^. Standing Rock, ^ subsfcantiai 
portion- of /^CA|l^ funds were used for staffi^salaries tliereb^- reducing/th^ 
scope of servicfeSrj>rovided to the poop< \till th^e ^bulk of the funds 
supportea a/variej^ of , locally developed 'programs and activities.. One of , 
the more iajpftant'^results^wafe aif iniprovement in the utilization o^« existing, 
programs of governmental agencies. More significantly, 4:he;ce is evidence 
thdt tribal leaders.hip and coimnunity involvement in^ jT^servation g[f f aitV 
. accompanied 'the establishment .of ICAA*s'. The'most noticeable development 
was a heightened Interest ^In development plann^ing which brought? together 
members Ojf tribal councils, representatives *o'f Indus try ^ agrlcultu'lre, . • * 

and financial ins titut;Lons« The degree to whic^h^ f:he Indian commi^lty at . 

: I ... , , • • , ; c ' 

large was regularly ^jCnvolved is unknown but giyen.the importance of Head . 

Start greater pArticipatio^^ is likely to haye taken p^^^ce. ' ^• 



Planning did not originate,* however, with the appearance of ICAA s. 
Tribal councils had formed planning committees which prepared Overall Economic 
Development Plans in accordance with ARA requirements in order to be classified 
.as Redevelopment Areas. Most reservations had achieved this»6tatus by 1964. 
Moreover, the BIA/required each reservation to prepare a 10 year development 
plan by 1965. Corfsequently, the evoJLution of development planning can not be 
attributed* solely to the influence of- OEO; instead, CAP had a supportive 

V, 

effect and intensified a trend that was already underway. This is not 
surprising since many of OEO's program^ complemented' or simply duplicated 
the programs of other agencies. 

i "C. Manpower Programs 
/ # - * 

In the^ield of manpower, a number of programs pertain to the employ-^ 
ment problems of- Indians. The principal .agencies involved are the VBIA anci 
the Department of Labor. (DOL) BIA prograias are of the 'long^e^^^^st^ding' 
with most of DOL*s. programs datitig ^rom the early 1960's, several of which 
are OEP» delegated programs. * * , , 

Table 23 present's, the expenditures under each major manpower program 
for the s^letted years 1967, 1969, and 1971.' ^Focusing on the figures for 
1969 6ne perceives t^eir relative Importance. An interesting feature of the ^ 

■ \ ■■ • ■ ' \ ■ . ■■ f ' ■ . • 

data is that DOL expenditures in reservation areas rival^^hose of the BIA. 
Furthermore, DOL spent" 44 percent o% the funds obligated for MDT, NYC, and 
ftainstream activities in North Dakota in Indian reservation counties. 
Complemeja^tation and minimal duplication between the programs are also cl'early 
revealed. BIA dominates -the field of adult-training and job placement /a 

^ The most recent year for which comparable data, are available^ ^ • 
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. TABLE 23 

MAJOR MANPOWER PROGRAMS IN NORTH DAKOTA 
1967, 1969, 1971^ 



Reservation Areas 
1967 1969 197i 



1967 



State 
1969 



1971 



Training and 
medial Programs 
Dept. of Labor 
MDT 

MDTA-Public Send.ce , 

OJT 

WIN. 

Occupational Dev*t BDA. 
BIA 

'Adul<: Voc'l Training 
On Res'n'AVT 

OEO . 
■Job Corps 

iB Creation . . 
Dept.. of Labor 

NYC ■ • ' . ' 

^Operation Mains tfeam' 

JOBS 



$14/466 $117,628 $ 13,135^ $1,236,912 .$638V494 $1,217,370 



86,467 



290,260 



, - 306,322' 



858,495 
25,730 



n.a. 



368,560 490,207 
345j660.'-534j400 
' . - 110,873. 



- 315,795 
. . -.■ 357,290 . 
; 212,769 ■ - 



■1,'421,899 221,442 



926,600 



93^,170 
345,660' 



456,322 
18,765 
110,00^ 



.'I 



X,256,^90 
534,400 
124,356 



BIA 

.Ditect Employment Ass't. 46,529.' 



104,054 • n.a. 



Compiled from: Office o£(Economic Opportunity, Federal, Outlays in North Dakota (Washingtoi 
^vernmer^t Printin'g Office), various ' years cite&« . * V 

. '''1 ^ \' 



Mountrail County only. 
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vidle DOL Stresses* youth-work programs. *^ . . ' - . 

«• - , _ * 

1. Employment Programs . ^ * ■ . 

fn terms of persons served, job-creation programs have been stressed 

especially those serving the young (Table 24) . Among the latter, NYC has 

been the largest. Since 1970, however, BIA'^ employment assistance program 

•has increased in tempo, Relocating 6,700 persons from July 1, 1970 to Juije 

49 ' / ^ • ■ ^ ./ ' 

30, 1973. ^ . • 

Youth Programs 

NYC provides part-time employment ^nd skill trainihg 'for* youths 

16 to 21 years old coming from families wli^ii^^comes below the poverty 

level. The program mainly provides part-time work* (15 hoiis per week during 

the- school j^ear and 30 hours per. week during summer) for those in school^ 

hoping that an income will prevent dropouts for financial reasons. * 

Work, training*, and income opportunities are a^so available to school 
' ' * ' ' • • * 6 * 

dropouts between^ the ages, of 16 ^md 18. Ihitia.lly, school-year eiftollments 

exceeded all -others but now the summer component is the l^argest, serving 

. ' • ' 50 

over 2000 teenagers in the state in 197-2. • 

^ ' ' • ^ - • / 

* As in. the case of Hea^ Start, the other OEO-condeived program popular 

with Indiahs, NYC has been closely monitored.. Unfortunately, existing studies. 




^^^Calculated from records published annually in Aberdeen Area Statistical 

Data .- ' c- • V . ' 

^ ,^ 

^^jin-school component ' feil from 91 'percent to 2. 7 ^'percent o^ all 
'enroUmdntsr frpm 1965 to 1971. During th'e same]" period, summer enrollments 
grew tar 92 percent. Based on ^ata in U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower 
;Report of the President (Washington: Government Printing (Tffice), Table F-4 
and TItble F-2 for' 1965 and 1972 respectively. ' " 1 



•- TABLE 24-- . ^Z" • • - 

NUI^ER OF I^roiANS SERVED BY MAJOR MANPOWER, PRflfiRAMS, 
•1969 AND 1971, BY TYPE OF PROGRAM AiTO. FUNDING AiSENCY. 



.196? - 1971 



Training Programs 
Dept. of" Labor 



MDTA \ , -\ ' 92^ •■ . ' ■ ■ "S^" 

New Careers. . * . - - 237 



. Bureau of- Indian Affairs ' 

AVT ' 208 ' 299^ ' 

• ■ ■ ' ' 'L 

Subtotal Jraihing Programs ^ » 300 *• ' d41 

' Job great ion Programs ' . ' ' ' ' • * 

Dept. 'of Labor • , , . ' 

NYC , . ' 561^ 723^ > 

. Maidstream - 100 . ' lOO" 

Bpreau of Indian Affairs* , • * - ' , . 

DEA ' 365^ : ^ ' M 2340^^ , '* . 

Subtotal Job-Creation Programs 1026' ' . ^ , • 3163 . 

Total Indians Served - - , \' 1326 /. • 3704' 



Based on average expenditure per persoh served 'of $1277. Com|>uted 
frojn data in. Table 23 and Manpower Ret)ort of the President 1970 , Table. 
F-6, p. 309. "^^^ ^ - * \- . 

' Aberdeea Area. Statistical l)ata , -yeafs^ cited. * ^ 

• c- ' r ■ , . ' - , I ' ' ' ' ' ' 

* Based on average expenditure per person served of $657.^ ppnq)uted .from 

^data 'in Table 23^ and Manpower Report' of the President 1970 > Table *^F-2, p. 305. i 

Based on average expenditure per person 'served of $3450* Computed 
from data in T^hre*S3 and Manpower Report of the Presidenjt: 1970 > Table F-2, 
P- 305. . . * , . , ^ ^ 

Based pn average expenditure per fjereon served of $2690/ Computed Jrom 
data in /Table"* 23 and Manpower Report of the President 1972 , Tables t-2 •and F-7< 
pi>. 262-263. V . . • * 

-Based on avferage expenditure per pjereon^served of $1290. •Computed from, 
data in Table 23 and Manpower Report of the President 1972 > Tables F-2 and 
F-7, pp.. 262r-263. . .: ,r . ' ' . 



for ' • 



TABLE 24~eontinued 



•Cr 



' . /-/^.I Sasi^ oni^av^^ person served of $678/ 

^i;pmim£ed 'from: i^td \able 23 .and Hanpover Report og^the President. 1$7.2 , 

:..Tab'i#i5:F^-2;OTd ^^^^^ / T . ' • 

^ 5>se4'piK:ayeita^fe^ ger parson served of $5340, Computed 

f^^pa ^faiCi "JUi'rfabi^ i23\ind Hanpover Report of the President i9JZ , Tables-. 
:■ ,Pr-2 '^r7;^"^'p^^ '^2(62-2,63.-,* ; . " . ■ \ " " 
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v^;* - ^ ,y4^^^ally ignore the pxograti as it relates to- Indians. Reseircii has 

^ fpcOsea inainl^^ on NYC^'s ^i.ffect on^th^e dropout irate and .learning capacity * . 

- * 1 " 1^' S^^-.' - * . • • • . 

f'-'-/ of : urban whites, and "bracks. ^ ' y ' \- 

>J ^ ^ ;"'A'' recent ftudy.' based op a nationwide j^mple of $nCC participants , •^ 

\^ produced ;soi3e disrco«ragirig fesultsi In regard. ^o the in-school component/ - 

- /* * , '< ' * ,'.> " >:* • -j^; ^> 4 . /. c * « . 

; .j 'no appjr^ciable. benefiits' either .in teinns of higher ^ost-high school ^ 

^ > ^ j--^ ' ^ . /- " ' ' " ,9 • , V * . ' - . * ' ' * ' ' ' ' " . ^^ ' ' 

r ' ..eariiings o^:. iri'extgntrin^ the nl^herJoS ye^s of schooling,, were fpund to, 
. J ^ ' ^' ' ' • - V' , * ' • * ' . ' " ' * . ' • * • 

\ - , l>f'^SQJcSiated*with Further^QI-d .Another stt/dy 

•> ^ ' .showed, x;&at;pkrticit>a'tibaift NYC 'actlialiy reduced \>6e*^ chances 'of. . - ^ 
/ ■ f • *f • ' ' * . . ; ■' \ ' '/ ^ * - - ;} - ' ' \ ' : • ' ' . _ 

-^ii^ s^lidpi,^^' • Xriti?x:est4n^iyyithe\b program 
^r,- ' ^ '^rJ^py^A J?^^^ iiapr^yittg tibe'eamiiigs of school 

- \ r ^i^i^^i^^e.a^eprioiV of creating. ^?j:5rlc foj t4ep5ge .youths/ The prbgtam has . • 
-recently .aq;d^ is carrentiy .p'toviiiing^ mare skill training and 
i ' reiaediiL-'^ducatr^Qn.^* ThVi^eyisi6ns.,liowever,' apply, only to urban -areas. 

. . --i \ \ - - • / . ; ' ► ^ 

" 5\ ' : ' • ' " ' ^ * . ^ ' « 

•Gerald- G. Som^rs and Ems.t W. Stjomsdorf er, A Cdstr-Eff ectiveness * ' ' . 
Study bf the In- School and gumnrer ^Neighborhood YoutTi Corps (Madison: Industrial 
- ^.ei'at:ioirs.;j^search thstitute, Univ^'si£y" of Wisconsin, July 1970), cited by^. 
JonjH. Goldstein, ^'llie* Effectiveness ^jf .Manpoweir Training- Programs: A Heview 
, . Research on the Impact on the P9or*," . repainted -In Benefit-Cosj: and Policy 

Analysis, 1972. ed. b^/Atnold C. Harbeipger, et al. (Chicago: Aldine Publishing' 
... -C.gmpaiLy,. 4573);--^.. 351/ ' - " \ ^' < ^ \- - ■ ' " 

'^^ 52^' \ ' ^ T:^ V- ' - \ ' \* ' ' ' 

, U?erald Robfri;, An Assessmeal: of the In-School Neighborhood Youth ' 
' Corps frojects in Cinciainati and Detroit, With Special Reference to Dimmer-Only 
>nd1fear-Rpund 'Enrollees, National Analysts, Inc. , , Philadelphia, February 1969, 
- V. ^, fi» clte4 by Gpldstein in^ Benefft-Cost and Polibv Analysis , p. 355. ■ 

;r^^ ; ^^-53' ' ^ . ,.. " - ^ ' *^ - 

• Michael -.Borus, J^bhn JBrfennaji, ^nd Sidney Rosen, "A -Benefit-Cost * 
7 ^ * Analysis of j:he Neighborhood Youth Cprps^ the^ Out-of-School Program in 
' Indiana," The >yournal of Human Resources , Spring, 1970, pp. 139-150V cited by' 

' C^/ Gald^tein in Beaef it-Cost and Policy Analysis , p. 356. • / 



.4 



The program r«main>, basically, tgi^hanged in rural areas*. Under the cifduia- 
stances, cljeh, the emphasis* of suimer NYC" on the y^servat ions appears to be \j 

■ ' . ' ' ' , " \ . • i^ r. ' ; . . . .... . ' 

a rationai policy. On the'othe?? ha&dj one. could argue that the out-of-si?hool 
• component should bee giv^jn' more vSliress. * • • w 

* - ' Adult Program's . * ' ' 

Adult* Indians' encoudtering Ikbor market difficulties areTr aided 
primarily by BIA's pirect Employment Assistance program (DEA). Under this, 
"V^ogr^, .ihdians an^ , their 'families aire sent to an urban employment center if 
a -job cannot be found n*eax the reservation. . Most participants . - 
are unemployed at the time of 'their application,- ovef^O percent 'ijr^CTme^ 
estimates. Upon arrival at the center, participants are provided low-rSnt' 
housing', a living allowance whiles they look for work, and fpllo^-up services ^ 

^ % ■ * . * . ' * ^ . » . c 

.fo!f one. year after. fii^d;ing a job*. ^ . ' ^ • - , 

Over, a five yQaY> period .(196,8 to ,1973), persorjs left North^Dako^ta/ 

" - ' ' • 55 \, ' - ' ' 

: reservations under tttisf^iogifam. /.Men .ift.^their early tt/enties were th^ 



largest pr6pcrrtp.on of thosa "departing for urban feenters, outnumbering women 
^* . about 3 to 1'; * < The ma-lority ,of, thai participants, were lamiJLy members aad'^ 

averagad abotit 65* percent of/thos^ leaving eacli'yeair* ».Thus; at first 
* ^ ^glance, one is lef t ,firitff*the impression that one 'diiaenstion of the 'employment . , : 



pf^sbian in the process/of being solved; .- "/z^ - - " '.' * ' . ' '; > ; 

; i ...^ :■[ _ '•^/-i 'f^ iH-'^ -J.'' k^x 

, Alaa 5orki,n,. '^Manpower Pxograms for^Americati, J^ndiins,^' » Jdutnal"-of ^ 
Lcs 4nd Business , - Vol.. 'No. - 1 (gall ^^71).,/ 54;. '/l \ /V . 

Based dn records published annually in Aberdeen Area ;Statis,tical Data^ * 



56' 



57' ' ' ' 
-Ibid.^ : ' • : t-: 
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..■••.■*-■.• ^ • " . .. . - ' 

."-■■'••--■•/ ' " , . ■ • ' ■ •• . . " •' " ' ■ .. * 

. -.. ' .^ot exactly. A major flaw of thfe. relocation program is that many , . . 

• . \- . ' ' ' ■ .... ■'*■ ' 

wlia relocate 'eventually return to; theiu home reserva'tipn.., A,t one time, when 

\' the BIA was keeping records . on V^turne^s (1953-1957), .33 percent' rr^turtied 
i-' : / ' - . - - * A ' . ' .J ; . ' • • 

• ' .the same year they' departed. ^k)re recently a study found t^at in sbme . ^ ' 

' *^ ' ' ' "it* • ' i' V , ' ^ ' ' " ' 

. • • . = • • • ' 55 ' / 

^caseiJ. 75 percent return during 'the first f-ew ^ears of relop.atipn* Generally 

-..'.•V'': ' ... " ... • 6a'^'* ' \. r r /■ 

' - ^" - speaking,' r the return rate is oloser to 59' percent* ' *; ^: ' * ^ . ''I 
- ETata <5n the liumbe^* of . returhees^'^fe no^ avaiiable. for Sor^h DaTcota 
reservations, dicing, analysis of t^e prq^ram^dif f ic*iit* 'Hiere, ar? ways, none-^^ 
theless,by which 6he return- xaces can he, approxima*ted. Perhaps, the most 

direct DfethoJ is. tio estimate crqd^, population growth from a base year^. Subtract. 

*r . V, • ^. 

out' the* nuiftber' of .persons 'drerpar ting during the' interim, and then compare ^e 

, ^ / - ' ' , '/'""r'..; \ ' *• . • ' ^- . -^^ , . 

, ' " ^" i • — • ' ' ' . ' • ' . - . . 

.resulting figure with the actual populatiLon recorded for^the_ t'i^rmiA^l year. . 

Ihe procedure p.an be further refined by fQ<;asing. o.ri the workitig^age •populaition.* 

.The results^* * 6f' cc?uri5e , are only siigkestirer - ,/ , ^ ; -C' ' ' /. > . 



/.V 



\.The results^i <>f ' cc^urise, are, onl]?^ sy^ggestire^ 
• 1 ' At' the begljtufirig o^f 197t»' ihe, Indian: pppulafio^ was 16., 098°-^ which /' 
would h^ve p.ujoiberg 



ujaibered 18,118 aE tfeet./end' of r973,^..assuiing an atmokl growth rate 
^ V. plE tliree percent* The a<itual population at the end djf that^tim^^wras/17,023, 

• VuggestiAg' i i^^^ outmi^ra'tipj^. <?f *1*!095 pers^jns^ '* ^J^^g'^this period, BIA', ^ ' ■ \ t 
figures show 7 9Q6 ^people depar^ting/from ^he t^^^^vii uhder the Direict' 

; . ^yjAian: ^Sorkin^' ^Ameraican- Indians' artd ^'ederajy^d ,/ pr ^' 

■ ^ ' ' 5"' ' r'"-^"';" /'V ' ^ ' ' - ' ^'^ , ^^^^ 

. .Joan/Abioiti, "American jTidi*^ns Relocatibni Jifbhlems.of Dependency /iaiad^': 
. - * V ^^'kaIrageme»t^i:n the City';'*" Bhylonf Vo'^^. Jl§]sj^^^^ ; X'' ^' ^ 

, \ i g • .V Aberdeen Ar-eja." St^ tistical/DatjaV d>I-969 : ' ' i-/.' \ l J-'- 

'S^' ' ^' .-f' ^ ' <: '0;^^^^''^'" 

^'-^^i-l / S'^^. ..^'-'A-'-'-VV /-'^^-'^ " /v-/'.;" •a.;:./":-'/.., " A^'"!^/^* ' V i 

* ' 't?;' 'A ' ^ .'"'iS'*'./ vi-'"''-' ' ^''^ '\\::ry'^ 

'-FRir • . v::^'' -z^^'^' ^•'Qlr::^^^ vv^/'j:-^^^ ; 
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feaployment Assistance an,d the Adult Vocational ^Training Pr'ograms. • These 

two "fact$* imply tl>at 68l'i ..persons migrated onto the reservations 




.... . during this period. . 

focusing on xhe working-age populatian, ' oxie dj.scovers several matters 

of Unterjsst. Table 25 indicates that 46'percen%Qf population in 1969 

^ and^ 44^ percent of the* population in 1973 were of workijfe age. Furthermore^ ^ * 

under ther conditiojEis set forth abpve^ the number of ' pdople in the age category - 

^ Ifr-SA would have been 8577 by i973 providing the effects of migration 'are " ' > . 

ignored. As it is, the dat^ imply a net outmigration of 825 pers/)ns duqing 

• . • , ^ * 'J * * 

these four years.' Since appi;oximately 5060 adults participated ^''the^ 
\ . ' * • * • ' '. 

employment and training prog^rams, a minimiim of 4235 adult Indians must hav^. 

' ' ^ * ' • *■ ' ^ * • • - • ' • * 

correspondingly returned to the .reservations* fn other words, a net. outmigration 

;-.of 10 percent '^oflilre workirig-age populatio'n occurred despite a high^return rate. 

^ . Moreover , the gifeat^st outmigratilJns^ topk place on the two largest reservations, . 

vTurtlj^, Mountain ^;tod^ Standing ; ' ' • 

A. factor* complicating the analysis is that these programs have been in ^ 

* use for 20 years*. Consequently, there is large population of former teservatipn 
' • • ' i ' ■ * ' ^ - ' ' ' ' ' 

residents of which a relatively low percilrtage but nevertheless .a sizable c 

number could b^ r'etuminjg to the reseryatioiis each year. In this event the . . ^ 

. numb^^r af re:turnees cbuld be well abov^ the figures . cited. Moreover, j 

. : is probable that the longer ^ perspix is away from bis home reservation the 

'/ 'le^^ likely it, is he will everVetum. The '|>rbbabiii4iy of high return -rates* is - 

' r'A-* ^ " f^Based on figures , in Aberdeen Area Statistical Data , fojr the applicable 

years. "Inclusion of AVT ^epattureS jLs consistent as training..^ is given ''at " 
J/^ ..$^^^ters .awa3r^ Jfrom tlie* tje^&rvation with relocation in urban are^s where job 



'""7 / ^Pportu^itie^ .are mqre compatibr^ with*newly acquired skills. * ^ . </ 
. . . Ifere . defined 'as tKbse persons 16-64 years of age because bf-vd^a. 
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' ; ' - ... - ■ ■ TABLE 25 . ' ; 

. ■ ■' , . ■ ' » 

. WORKING.-AGE ^OPUtATION BY AGt'c-ROU? Al© RESERVATION, FY 1969 MD ^^1^13 

■ 4 ' ' . - ■ ' ♦ . ^ 



■W orkipgrAge Pbpula-tlon • ' „ i, ^ 

■'lS-i9 20-24 25-34 ' 35-44 - 45-64 Total Total .Popj^latior 



19er9 . 

ort Berthold 
'6rt Tptten 
tandijig Roitk , 
urtle Mountain* 
TdtaA . * 



: ^ 

- 290: 

^^32 
.394. 
■677 



191 
^134 

.^►69 
510 



277 
172 
■649 
. 590 



289 221 . 1^268 

126 1?1 ' 715 

385 . 489 2,386 

Sli - 697 • 2.985 



|;973 , ■ 

•6tt BeHthold 3100 • - ' 200 

ort TotU^ ^ ' ^184.' , i52 

*ta^^iag Rock . ' ^55 j '-. 372 

'urtle '^^tiiitain ^ '665 " 498 



,1,4^93 1,304 1,688 1,311 1,558 



7.354 



280' " 292 220 . 1,292 

187 175 . 163 861 

507 424 \ 583 , 2,341- 

5&D 565 . 665 ■ . 2,958 



••1.604/'' 1,222 1^539 ^ 1.456 n,6'31 



7^4!52 



2,689 
1,749 
4,712 
6.948 / 



16.098 . 



2,775 
1.995. 
'4,868 ■ . 
7,385.' 

17,023 . 



.' ■'coiputed f?»m:; U.S. 'BUKauM fn^-?;.n 'Affairs. Aberdeen" Area Statistical Dat a (Aferdeen Area 
:ace, years vCited) . - ^^-^ _ . - • . 

' '-/^ i . ^ ' * ^ ' • • . ^ 
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. f urther .-enCfhanced by the following considerations* la some years, those 
^.departing under these programs amount to^about 2© percent -of the population, 
implying that this group constitutes -the bulk of iiHose leaving in any given 
year. Furtheraore^ \given the cultural differences between trriljes,^ one can 
take for granted thai: those migrating onto the reservations are chiefly 
former residents. The conclivsioa under these conditions is straight forward: 
a high percentage of Indians participating in DEA and AVT programs return 
in the early years relocation. In fact, a 50 percent- or even a 75 percent 
return rate is within the r^lm. of possibility. • ' * ^ ^ 



^ On the basi^ of the foregoing, tne' reservations are experiencing 



population growth with net outmigratio^- The '^vifience suggests that em|a.oy-- 



ment prbg^ms ^invalvisg relocation e^ert. a restraining effect on population 
size, although not tc thf* degree envisioned at .the timQ of their- -formdlation. 
For one reason or* aaqther ma^ Jndians f ihd ^if e on their Home V^servations ^ 
preferable to that in cities andy consequently, return sopn after* they 
relocate^ It may not be surprising to learn that D£A is jiot working very ^ 
well; hoi^ever, ^at is disturbing is the Same judgement applies^ to prbigrams 
J involving training befdre or in- conjunction- with relocation* 



, 2. Adult "Training Programs'. * ^ . 

Historically, training programs have been lea^s important theri jo'b- 
creation programs mainly because of funding limitattftls and high per-capita 

costs* For example, per-capita costs ^i&f tt^ning programs like AVT are typically * 

* ' ^ , * * ^ ^ ^ ' . • 

twice as high as the cos.ts of non-training program^ such a*s BEA.' Onrfthe-joi 

• * • -.84 ' . ' *?• I 



, 'graining (OjKE^^is of course 'a yell* dotjimertteJ eircaptipii* / "i-;! 

' \: mib costs :&re only' one .'side' 6f the stoiry, for j^,asts Jpaii^be^ .^^^"^'/^ r^** ^,-^.r/'V 
iustified jie^e^ally^if jSfogram benefits are sufficiently '@r<iatV- ^Oi tfie ./ 
^. ■ basis of benefit-cost studies OJT is the mos^, efficient BIA prograni^ irate - 



i*" of return vairies from 9 to 18 percent) followed by D'Ek. ..AVT trainees . , ' 
.V ' . ■ ' • - ^- • ' 

' ^ tend to have incomes substantially in excess of OJT or DEA participants; 

' : . ^ , . ; _ 

however, th^ cosrt ofliVT is so .extreme as to make it the least, efficient 

* v . ' - ^ 65 , . ' ' ■ 

' ^ of the thlree. 

Coiicerning DOL programs, MDTA was dominant unt-dl recently 'when Public 

-r, Ser^ce Oareers. t,ook over that position. Res^rch into tlje effectiveness ^ 

' I ' 66 • * 

.-oft MDTA Has produced results similar to those concerning AVT. / 

Dri^'pout rartes are high for both BIA- and DOL training programs:^ 

i , ^ ^Iational3o?i^ b|a's fiJT has the highest rate of attrition (63 percent), even 

exceeding the rate' for DEA. AVT attrition is comparable with the >5)tA tate, 

' - ' '67 ' . ' ' - . . • 

38 and. 36 percent respectively. Hence, from the standpoint of completion ^ 

' * - : . . - : ' ' ' ' - ■ 

*rates, tl\e performance of , manpower programs is paifticularly disap^)ointing> 



- - See, for example, Jacob Mincer^' "On the Job Trainings Costs, 
^etur^is and some Implications," Joufrnkl of Political Economy , 70 Supplement. 
^^(October 1962), or-AH#n''fll Hiner, Leslie M.^Appleton, Marvin A, Kaplen, and - 
* ^ "curtis H. Knignt. Cost Effectiveness Analysis of On-the-Job aad Institutional 
Training Courseis. , Planning* Res^rch Corp., Washington, D.C., 1967. 



^6^ 
^•I|>id 



S^rkin, . "Jianpower Programs for Amer^ic an Indians," 51- 
65. 



See Goldstein, "The Effectiveness of Mafnpower Training Programs," 



pp. 340^350^ 
67. 



Ibid., p^ 52. ' 
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' >T? :3VS8esti2g tliat they aaj.-. be" poorly conceived or inefiiciently opeicBtf&L, 

-kt aay fate^ the needs or che-^disadvant^ged are b'eing inade]^u&tely d^a^t , [\ 
' / '' .^"- -^ . * • ^ . ' • • • ^' ' ' 

r^'V/' ^Jlch--:''^ ^^^''^-^^ ^V"' ^ ' ^ : ^ ' 

_ ' The programs discussed so £ar were devised meet t5§ gener^ maj^ower 

, neei[s of the disadvantaged. 'WJth tfi^ exception_of locally initiated' program^. 

• * . developed by ICAAs, national programs were the sole conpocaents^ of effort's" * 
- * . * * ^' . " 

^ striving to cfvercone manpower problems through training "and Job pX^cement 

during xhe.last decade* This changed, howev^, when the United 'Tribes 

Employment Training* Center (UTET'C)* hegan operations ixi Bismarck in 1969* 

- • D. Employment Tr^ii^iag Center - * ^ 

^ * \ ' V ' . / - . 

♦ \ ^ . ' ^ ^ ' > • ' \ 

UTETQ.is a direct respjlt of the cooperative spirit which led to the 

founding .lOf the United Tribes Development Corporation {UTDC) in. 1967. The 

. two -are. closely related «.f or the boar^ of directors , of UTDC also serves as the 

executive board of the Center. 'The Center .is unique in that ±t is an' Indian 

managed operation employing over 100 people Qt whom 60 percent are Indians. , 

^ The functions of the Center resemble those of other training centers 

• located in "Madera, California and Kosewell, New Mexico. ' The purpose 6f these 

denters is to provide vocational training, basic education., job ^orientsition, 

' ' . £. ^ • • 

. tounseling, job placement and jcoljow-up services to persons who are. not high 

school graduates. ^ UTETC ^ears its programs. to the^ family, but single indiv-- 

' iduais comprise. a sizable- part of the student population. o. '* 

\ ' . ^' • ' 

, Altho,ugh it is too sdo*n to assess the performance of UTETC/^ccurately, ^ 

• t^ere is evidence tljat in some respects it is not unlike that o2 Rosewell 

'^and Madera. For example, 415 Indians were ^enifolled in 1972 of whpm 3J| percent 




8B 



^. cqupl^ted their training that. year. Out o£, f he remaining 285 Students 127 
left without completing their training, implying Ian attrition- ratfe of 44 . 
pej^cent^^^' This corresponds closely, at. le^st foV one year, .with the 46 

percent dropout rate o£ the other two .residential centers^ At^his ^oint 

- ' ' ^ ' ' . * * " 

it must be emphasized that UTETC has been in operation only six years ^d under 

Indian management only during the last four. This is important because the 

other Centers are administered under contracts with private' industry. Perhaps 

Indian administration and. staffing will ^llow OTETC to ^improve upon the • * 

p&rformant^ of the RoseWell and Madera .Centers.^ Incidently t^is is a good 

possibility, .for UTETC placed S2 percent of its graduates and 42 perceht of . 

its trainees in 1972 which compares favorably with the^ 42 perceht unemployment ' 

rate for graduates of the other. Centers. ' ' • 

' - ^ '. 

^ ^ More importantly," UTETC*''s activities are not .limited to conventional' 

^reas of vocational training. * The Center's operations can be dovetailed with 

the development programs of individual reservations adapted to' special needs'. 

# • 
This has already happened in the case of -the Forf Serthpld Reservation. In 

1972 the Center undertook the traJuiing of tjie household staff, copks, ma'ids, 

clerks and other personnel of the Four Bea*r3 recreational parkk Also in 1972 

a special training project was conducted ujider which 38 persons Were ^trained 

in law enforcement for work on the reservatlohs. * * • " . * . 

•. . " , • " ■ ' '-" ' . r ^ ■ ; . • 

Perhaps the most important projiect' presently underway concerns tKe 
\\ ■ • . ' < ' ' ' ' 

development of educational materials^ teaching techniques, and. counseling 

68 - \ ■ : ■ • 

Overall Economic Developmenfe ?la:A . United Tribes Employment Training 
Center, Bismarck, North Dakota, 197:?, . p. 19. 

. ' 69 ■ ■ • ' ■ ■ ■ ■ , 

■ . Ibid. . , • " ■■ - 
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, Soirkln,' 52. 
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Ibid. 
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^laethods specifically desigjied to .cope with the problems of Indians. The 

^ obj ective^ is to develop Stf and distribute thes^ materials to Indian 

' ^ • " ' ■ ' ■ ' • >- 

educators throughout the country. Needless to say, suqU worfc-^, long overdue 

•* • . * * " * . 

, and hopefully will produce an array of .educational tools capab^ of succeeding 

where others have failed. . . * ^ 

Overall Assessment of Manpower Programs ♦ • - # 

Thus far the programs have been evaluated in t'ferms of their scope," 

■ ■ \-\ ' ' ■ ' " • ' 

achievement ^,of objectives, and r.felationship to ehe development nee4s of 
. reservations in the stated Each, of the ptograips pertains in one way o^- 

. another' to emplqjrment, and the que^tipn remains whether the programs taken « , 

* • » - ^ 

collectively have improved employment conditions on the reservations. 

* ■* 

» , 

Taking a long-run vie^ of the emplo3anent situation, one finds that the 

rate of labor-force participation Was higher and the rate* of unemploymeiit lower 

72 . . . 

in 1970,than'ih 1950 and I960. Male and female 'participation rates exhibit^ - 

opposite trends from 1950 to 1970r the rate- for males fell from 62 to 54 o'er- 

cent while the female rate rose from 13 to 32 percent. Conversel5r, the 

unemployment rate for men increased from 25 ti? 28 percent while, the female 

rate fell from 18 to 13 percent - 

Given the constancy of the population who are disabled and the improving 

level ..of 'ileal th, the decline, in male labor-force .participation is somewhat 

puzzling.^ One reason could be a rise in the ninnber of men 16 to 24. years old 

staying iiK school. Data for North Dakpta are hard to obtain/biit area figures 

' : ' ' ' . . 

72 ' , , ' 

Rates .compute;! froni: 1970 Census , Subject Report, American Indjai^ 
Table 4., p. '33; 1960 Census , Subject Report, jNonwhite Population by Race , . 
fable 56., J). 238; 1950 Census ,* Special Report^ Nonwhite Population by Racd , 
vTat?lg 2h., p. 74. • ' , - • 
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published .by the Aberdeen Office provida contrary evidence, at least for 



recent years 



73 



An alternative explanation rests on the incidequacy of job opportunities 

foremen. Many agricultural jobs have Jbeen* eliminated since 1950 a| a result 

^ 1 ^ / ' * * ' • . 

of mechanization without a .correspoiding expansion in positi<fes requiring 

• • "4 

comparable skills. Also,>AVT and MpTA trainees returning to their reservations 

♦ / ' 

have fteqoently found job possibilities almost as limited as before their 



could produce a sense of futility, culminat 



traini:ig. Conceivably, such factors 
iiig in withdrawal frpm the labor force. 

An additional factor ^ this r aspect is suggested by the increasing 
rate of entry into the labor force by women over the last 20 years* A good, 
possibility is that women are more suitable for the work. which is available 
and likely to be forthcoming. Simply on the basis of education Indian women 
have a competitive advantage for they -have mor;e schooling on the average 
than men of thie same age^^^^ ^ * , 

On the other hand,* manpower programs jcould be mainly responsible. 

Sinde a major proportion of trainees and relocatees return to. their home 

reseryatibn, DEA and AVT training have potentially opposing effects on the 

actual size of the labor force whose measure excludes persons who ai^e not 

looking for work. Under these circumstances, vocational training tends to 

• . 

increase the. size of th6 labor force whereas direct relocation has, 

an opposite or neutral effect. The reason' for the difference lies in the 



The proportion^, of the Aberdeen Area population over 16 enrolled in 
school actually dropped from 14 to 13 percent between 1967 and 1973. Based 
on; figures ^n Aberdeen Area Statistical Data for the years 1967 and 1973# 

74 • ' - • ' * - * > 

In 1970, 69 percent- of the women of the Turtle Mountain and Standing 

Rock reservations had attended high school whereas only 55 percent^ of the 

men had 'the same level of.' sc;hooling. , - s . 



fact vocational training theoretically increases a person s employability 

thus making' entry, into 'the labor force more likely. Hence, « if .a ' 

significant number of retumees^coosist of. trainees who previously had not 

regular^iy sought employment^ as 'seems possible* the labor force would expand. 

In contrast, direct relocation involv,ing similar kinds of indivicfuals* should^ 

not increase ^ the size of the labor force unless the experi^ce of relocation 

makes returnees. more likely to seek work locally. * i 

In the event DEA relocates 1 mainly the unemployed, .as national data 

suggest, the^ direct .effect is to^ reduce the labor *forpe. This is tirue 

even if a large proportion return. In this regard, a strong possibility is 

that Indians with tlie best employment prospects relocate pemianently once 

they leave the reservation. This would imply that the ^aajority of those 

returning to the reservations are persons who experience emplo3anent difficulties 

in the areas where they reJ.ocate* Presuming job conditions on their 

reservations have not changed su^tantially from what they were when they left, 

returnees could either join the ranks of the unemployed, looking ^or work or 

refrain from entering the local labor force. Since the employability of 

those returning has. nat been enhanced appreciably, it is probable only a gjnalj 

*' ' * , ' 
proportion re-enter the la]?or marke't. V - . ^ 

• ^ . n 

On balance, then, the probable effect of manpower programs is slight. 

In general the result depends on the relative number participating in each 

. * . . ' . ■ ' s 

program and on the proportion of each who return. Since records on returnees 

are not available, it is not possible to do a direct appraisal. Nevertheless, 

the evidence (male participation and unempl03^ent rates between 1950 and 1970 

and the fact that enrollees have been mostly men) suggests the programs have 



. ■ ■ .. • - . ■; ■ 7 • 

been unable to cope with 'employment problems . of the reservations. At 
most, the programs exert a mild. restraining effect on rhe size of the . 
Tabor force. DEA is possibly the least effective of the two major BIA 
programs and may actually be counterproductive in the sense of reinforcing 
the tendency of unskilled male worker.s to leave the labor 'forc^. 

Finally, reservation employment has been influenced by many factors. 
Poverty programs such as CAP and He^ Start generated a significant number 
of jobs for re'servation residents during this period* ,feconpmlc develop- 
DQtent also .played a role. In fact, these two factors protfably account for 
most of the overall improvement in employment which todk |)lace, especially 
over the last ten years. Within this, a transformation^ of- the^economies 
jof reservation areas, has altered occupational requirements in su^ a way 
as to place women in ever greater demand. 



LAND-AND 'CAPI!^' RESOURCES^ ' ^M'^^Ki^ 



^A. Introduction * - - ■ ^i'-f -.v^^^^^^^ 

Education, health, and other related demographic cliajtfarcteristics^, . 
are important variables effecting the economic status of a ^society and 
, trheir importance is no wiiere betjier exemplified than by tl^e living con.- 

\ ' . ' - • . - . ' - -v. 

ditions of American .Indians. Nonetheless, these factors tell only part 
of ther story, for Ihdian poverty, as poverty in general, has^many causes. 
Ko list would be ' complete vhich excludes thfe availability. of natural re- ^ 
sources' and sourj^ies of 'capital fund^. ' ' • 

<^ ^. Reservatj-on liands ■ ^ 

s\ . . ' . 

Unlike population the land base of reservations is j shrinking. ^The 

decreasing size of rejservations 'is contributing to economic prol>lems by 
reducing the role agriculture can^play itf the development process. '* 
Second, the erosion, of land holdings is upsetting to tribes Who associate 
their viability with the ^preservation of their, lands. jThe land is seldpm, 
of superior fertility, . or /ichly ^dowed with mineral wealth but it^is the * 
home domain an^ 'a unifying force 'for ^he tribe. • \ ^ , 

Uie decimation of -Indian lands Is considered by^ many to »be old ' 
history^ .While It Is correct that vast 'reductions are events of. the .past 
sizable decreases continue,* albeit gradually. Table 26 indicates thfi> totkl 
lands held in trust for the?^ four major Nordi Dakota .•reservatloiis in 1950 and 
1970. An interesting development of the period is the slight increase in 
Turtle Mountain' holdings in the midst of a general decline exhibited by the 



' ■ ■ . : • ' TABLE 26 • . ' 

... i 

TOTAL. INDIAN LANDS HBBD IN TR$ST„ BY RESERVATION/ 

- , ■ - 1950 A«D-^1970.' ' > ^ 

•• • • ' . - ' ' (Acres>' , - • 

■««...■ 

• . " ' ""' • 

'- •j;, . •— • . " ■ " - *> ■ . . - . 

^ :■ . - " ' 1950^ ' • 1970.^- 

^'^T ? ^ — ' ^ ^ — ' TZ — : ■ 

ReseifcVaticm --^^ ; 

#^t'S^^hold , ' .'579385 ^ 420;402 

For^ JottJfen / . ^ i^^ ^'- 55,107 - 50^232 ' . " 

ly£tle ' Mountain \ ••6B,.6j?2; | /Sgjail' * : 
StariSliGg' Rock^V ' L,064,8'63 . 844»/846 * > 

• ' - - K ^ • . - » ' • ' 

*^eter Dorneir, ^'The Economic Jbsiiion of the. American Indians: 
Their R^spurces-and Potential for Develoi)njene", (ui^published;Ph..i). 
dissertation, Harvard 'University, 1959), Table 2. Appendix* ^ 

U^S. Bureau of Indian* Affairs; Aberdeen 'Area Statistical Data 
ABerdee^ Area Office, 1971, pp. 2I723. *' ' 

Total land in North and South Dakota:. - *' _ 
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other reservations. It is significant to note the impact of the- construction 
of Garrison and Oahe reservoirs on, the Fort 'Bertl;iola Standjjag Rock 
reservations. ' 

• . ' \ ^ 

The complexion of Garrison Reservoir seriousiy disrupted -ihe social 

' . * ^' " - ^ ' \ 

^ and economic structure of the Fort Berthol^ reservation ^nd was strcJnglj^ 

• f j 75 

opposed by the Three Affiliateil Tribes. The Missouri Bottomlands »wer€ ^ 

* the home of tfie Indian ^populatibn most: of whom live4 in small family 
communities, located along the river. This was /:hanged with the formation' . 
of .the re^ervlor. GeograTphic contigi^ity was ^destroyed as the various parts 
of the reservation were isolated from each other by the waters of Lake 
Sakakawea. All of the tribal commuitlty facilities were lQst*and over 90, 

per cent of the families were forced tp relocate^. More import^i;ifcly, ; \ \ 
the Indian population was propelled from a. subsistence existance into a 
setting where cash income was a necessity. * ^ r . . . ' 

Dealership and User Patterns . , , : 

' ' - ' r \ ^ ' • *o » ^ 

• Federal policy has striyed to change Indians into 'white' people* from 

' ' ^ • \' ■ ^ . • • . ^ ' 

the flmQ of Geprge Washington. ' The substance of. this policy was expressed in. 

laws and ^programs des'ignejj to. promote an- agrarian Way of life. Iridividual / ' 

ownership of JLand was the keystone of the apprpach. The* ration^e.was that* 

Ijadi^n families operating their own farms, .would develop* ^ sjense of acquisition 

* — : p-T — - , , ' t 

Most of t|iis patagraph is based on' U^.S. Department of the Interior, 
bureau of Indian Affairs, Missouri River Basin Invkfetigatiptis ProjecdL:^(MRBIP), 

• The Fort. Serf hold Reservation Area - I^s Resources- ani D^eiopment Potential , 
Report No. 196. ,:Billings. Montana, June 1971; p'. V / ] « • ^ \ ^ 

' ^ ''-^ ' . ' * ; ' r £ ' " 
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I^yJdln|5tha^ra&e^V r^jhich; the- Vdern^tlon"' pt^^di^s'^Was 



. economy. ' -The present^^tili.ation of Indian l^ads 'canVe ti^ce^ l^el^^o\ , 
the policy o^ allotment and tfee attendant matter 6f heirship. When tie ' " 
original. allot,ee di^d; his. heirs wer^ given equal but' Undiyid;d^interests:^ 
hi^-i^nds^ Nov.'in.the hands of subs.equent' .g^ne^t the allotment^ hk;)e > 
,aany clain^nts whose^ interests must\^ .^respected, i^ Waye^ the. -land is used. ^ 
: ^ This;di^i^iOn.of*in^drest^i^^ Vith the sma^: size . of -^^ 
. , efficient; liv^^^^ faming- ope::atibns dif ficuU.'"- As a r.esult^/laiulk^'i^" 

^- -ag^ement betJ^^een thejittt;erfested pa^tie^^a^ii reached, ^fc^ver^ie.^ ; ; 
/;,V. ^"-gf-^ of^allotted larKls^ which tx^ t lart^s J is ; prob^^ 

- ■, '^^^^^ ^i*^^ ^'^If , rentai t^nsai^tions aferbi^g dispt6portika^^^ " ■,- * . ^"'V 
^ . -'V ^ount of tlm^e'of ^ui^uipk^^^^^ I^'deeclV./tha cosV.qr • 

. . ^ar^s^ shares of -.rental pr s^e income ^ W c^^^^^ i... 
" , ./^ ''the , Shares tfiiBmseiV^^ -Nn ' • / ^ ' • ' o , , o i' . . C7 . ; . 



. v.; ;«°lva rJlty_,t Oklaho.^ gress, 1970) .^^251-288' - ' 'f'^- '"^^'■'^.^ ..: i,, 
^tr<,w -CreeklL'^Jjf Mr?n\^^^^ «»e-.purchase of ^ fea6t bf lanLa 'the 

^eirfcResc^Jrces- and Potentiarfor^ 
^ ... ^Harvard University, ,1959) , p. ^^ "^''^^^^^^^^^^J^^ ?h.D. di^settation, * 

:. • • - 95 ^- - •■: .... ' - . • 
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— ^ , ^^^JioTth^kkota iVjamcirig the st:ai:Ws' with the most^ allot ted» lands. *^ 



\ * . ' the pf<Sportlon:of reservation- lands* held by individual^ ranged from 
, . ^ . .^^ . ' * . *■ 

• . ,99 perdenr at 'Fort Tot^ea to 49 percent at.Jurtl^ Mountain in* 1970- . 

/ ^ X^ablc 27.)-. Ov^r: th4; past twetitj, yiears- tribal, larid ha^ increased relative 

to alla-fted land on only tlierFdrt.Berjtboia and'Taftle Mountain -reservations,^ 

lapgely as. k result c4 sal^s oi individual/ allotments to the respective^ tribes. 

*TabZe 17 sugges.ts an inverse feiation^ip ,b^tween . tlie relative ^airibunt * 



by Iridjang. 
^degree ox , 

:sum6 " ^ ^ 



..of allot tj( 



' oTf allotted Indian land a^id. the: praportI^<^.f - Ind|an land* use 
^Ji Within this, the .r^te of Indian utilization is^'^ff^cte'd by pb 

, fragmentation and size of aPlotmea^s.-^ It is« reasonable to.^*p.;^< 

^iha£ Indian use of reservation land, falls aa^ f f afementation' increases and' 
' " •average 'allatment size decreases. •Still, reservations ^id^:!?, 3 'hi^gh ^rogortipn * ; 

can have a higH rate oi Indian^tisa^e pa^de^s- b^^lAni 
J^* ^ -ar^e^ oi ^bojipeK^rage size anji/6r. the number of cl^ima^^tj^^per aJ^l^ is 

*' belQW average.* /Finally,' '&he nature! arid quality, of the land ^nd. the' p roduct ive ' / ^""^ 
] ^aSliities/of the allottees af feet .t'fctie degree of India^dsage\ana tfie Pattern. 
/ ^J^' PF<>ductl&ji which' the land wlil j^est 'support* ^Th^se facl;prs.,undoiibj^dly •^^^ ^ , 
. expiaia much, of the, variation in Indi^ utilization ,o^.|.>eservatiqn lands in 




1.!' ^ X^,. sfe^t i;(eservati6ti l^nd^f ar^ used for a^ifi^ltuy.^l^ purposes,' prtaia'pilyV / . ^. . . 
/; ^ tlji'e grazing pF'.ilves^^^^ (^M|>ie'"2B'),,J'$urtle , . • 



.'.'v,> Tft^ .^jtateg-. with, the mdsit" aliottfid lands lis t-^^ thefr.^r^n^^ ^/^^ 

are bkiahomSa*,' Montana,. Kpi^K Da}cot4.1-,5outh Dakoltar tdCd1i6>':^nd 'WashlngtcMt; ; " 

f ':' --- '.r ' :' 52. and 9S petcent:'bi^'^^^^^ w^'s ai]:%ibed.>,i^^ , 
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LAND OHNERSHIB AUD USER PATTERNS- BY RESERVATION, 1970 , 



Ownership . • User 

Tribal , Individual Indian - Non-IndiaSi 

. ' _ ' or. idle 



^ort Berthold 
















9.9 / 




* 66.8 


^ 33.2 




Fort Tot ten 




.9 


99.1 


22.2 






Turtle Mountain 




51.3,- 


48.7 


87.8- 






Standing Rock 

-> 




35,8 


■ 64,2- 


' 42.9 


-57.1 





Coiapuped from; U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs^ Aberdeen Area 
Statistical Data (Aberdeen: Aberdeen Area. Of f ice, i?70),- p. 22. 
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' TABLE 28 

LAND USE OF RESERVATION LANDS RESERVATION, 1920 



^ Jndian. use 
Nba-India^' u'se* 



• '^oa*-Indi4nf use 
litigated' * 



.For£ 



Fort ' \. ; ihxrtl^:. 



■ y > 



Berthoia . Totteu ' / kojun'taan 
^79,726 ■ ■ A, 12,152" . 

-;274;i24 . . • -. - 2432- :C4oz O 
: ips^$02=:.,^ - ...icsig* 2V855 ■ • 



.i,."- ■15,^527 • ' l.ii 



810 

43>-928. .... 14,^49 



13300 
llirh2 

"'. 1,788 



■yot^t.' ^Q) ,: - >. • 
.. Itidiiin us^ J.. - 

-Idle ' ■ 

Forrest (NC/)\. V r:'/ 

I ^on^Indiaa-j^'l-.'^::' • 

■Idle' 

--Wild. Lanik • cvl- 



lil^O-: v' 40,350 ' 
i7-,250; / . 4d,35p .; 



•1' ' l. 

. a20,^7S-V 
. ..J:44,773 "■ 

■; i,67^\- 

2Q.>575 / 
'. '3,109- 
- 17,296* 
■ . ■ 170 



'300 



4,269 * 



- J 



■|-:^2,29a - 



*2,.672.: 



Standing- 
■^-Roc^ 

502,254 
248,676. 
r 252,785 j 

... .593^ 

■ r - 

3i,fl6^ : I 

■ 7,127 
.23.,9^0 .;i 

0 



2,155- 
2^55 ^ 



;6,466;:l 
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TABLE 28 — Contiau.ed 



Other 
Indiai^ use, ' 
Koh- Indian use 
Idle 



Fort 
Berthbld 



164 
164* 



Fort 
Xptten 



933 • 
520 
■163 
250 



Turtle 
Mountain. 



. 1,136 
* ■. 8^1- 
■ 315 



Standing 
Rock 
N.D. 

6,195 . 
A;055 
- 2,140 



■Standing 
Rock 
S.D. 

4,443 
' 3,113 . 
1,330 



Source. U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs, ^h.^^^e. Are. Statistical Data (Aberdeen: 
Aberdeen Arpa Office, 1971), pp. 24-27. - . ^ 
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Xooiitain Is an exception as close to 6p percent of 'the land consists af 



forests of no Imediajfe comercia^ valuel/'The latter' is true. as weXl;^ 
for the stands of tiiaber on the other reservations. Ranching doralnatfis 



... . 1 , 

fairming oijL.^e.Fort Berthold and Standing Rock reservatibqs. Cattle , 
operations •are, "of course, the most finportant, followed by the raising of 
sheep* and hogs* Vflieai'^s the major crop raised on e^h reservation, but 
sizable trops of 'oats, barley, hay and flax are ^so grown. 



Land-use patterns reflect the topography and soil ccmippsition of 
Indian. lands. Pasture lands predominate ovet^ll with Fort Berthold and 



g\he 



Standing Rock having the highest projportions of their lands devoted, to range- 



livestock- production. A substantial portion of the lands of the' latter two 

* ^ • ' ■ ■ • -. - / ■ 

reservations lie on the Missouri plateau, approximately two-thirds of which^ ^ 



I ■■ 



consists of moderately rolling plains with major drainages* The latter « 
together with xrlTmatic factoids make tirls part of the plateau best suited . 
for cattle operations. A significant amqurit of Fort Tqtten and Turtle Mountain ^ 
lands are also used, for grazing; However, much of the .pastixre is of poor . \ . 
quality with a low carrying cai)gcit$^ due mainly to "^an extremely stony % soil. 
The Fort Totten situation is particularly^ se^)^ere'^ Accqtdin^ to some 

studies, ^he grazing capacity of rangerland. on tjie resferv^tidti is about 50 

percent below normal. The land in general has fi?tl6 ^griciiltjural value ^ * ^ 



and much of^ it d3uld be classified as submarginal« 



80- 



79 I - 

James 01 Fine, "An Analysis of Factors Affecting Agricultural 

Development on fehe Fort Totten Indian Reservation" (An Unpublished Hkster's' 

'Thesis-^ Universkty of Nofth Dakota, 19^51), p^ 42. 

' 80 • < 

Overall Edonomic Development Plag Fort Totten ^Redevelopment Area , 
FozJ; Totten, North Dakota, '1962, p. 70. r-- . / 
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With the exception of Foxt Totten, cropl^id is generally of g^od. 

/ • . y - . ^' ' ' 

quality and occasionally^ very rich, e.g., the black soil of Turtle 

Mountain reservation^ Under favorable ^^ther 5^dition3 Turtle Mountain 

farms are very, pi^oductive* with ave^rage yieldg^fi'SQ ^ushels q!L wheat per* 

acre. In general, cr'op produQ^ion is restricted to the gently rolling, 

almost level lands of th^ Glatfial Drift Prairie comprising the-easteifn 

portioh of the, reservations and, in the case of ^ort Berthold and Standing 

Rock, tlie . relatively level lands of Xhe Missouri plateau'. Operations are 

as inteasive as topographical and soil quality factors permit, and. there^ 

appears tp be little possibility of profitably extending faraing into areas' 

Which are still wooded* 'In some in^tapces the quality of the spil would 

support extej^ding crop .production but erosion aqd drainage prtjfclems. appear 

■ --81 " - - - ' 

insurrmountable. . • . / 

. \. ' Mineral Resources 

Sand and gravel are available in sizable .quantities* on reservation 

» ' ' . " 

lands and, consequently^ are a clajor source of mineral production. Commercial 

utilization of these minerals has been limited mostly to road material and 

'thus has not been jextensive. LigQfte dep9sits underlay much of the Standing 

^ck and Fort Bertholfl reservations. . Potential for., commercial production . 

is greatest in the Fort Berthojld area wh^e estimated lignite reserves 



^^^ee, Kenneth D. Jensen, "A Land Utilization Survey of the Turtle 
Mountain Indian Reservation, Belcou:Qt, North Dakota" (unpublished Master's 
Thesis, University , of ^orth Dakota, 1964); Tdny John Kuz, "A Latid Use Survey 
of the Outlying Indian Land in Rolette County, North Dakota" (unpublished 
plaster's Thesis, Hlniyersitypf North Dakota^ 1964); U.S. Department of the 
Interior.,. Bureau of Ii^dian .Sfjaics, Missouri River Basin Investigation 
Project (MRBIP)> Tlk Fort BeTrthdld Reserv^tloii Area: Its Resources and 
Development Potential , Report 195; Billings, Ifontana, January^/ 1971. 

•■ • ' • ■ -101 ■■ . ■" : 



^ are billion tons - 14.9 billion on the reservation itself - in . 

' ' 82 

beds averaging two to three feet in thickness^ In contrast,, coal seams 

in the^tanding Rock area are relatively ina<jce&sible for strip mining"' 

and vary greatly in thickness (ranging from less *han an inch to seven 

0 . ^ ■ i ^ ' * ' * . 

feet). . ' . ' , ^ ;r ■ _ ' ^ • 

Oil and' gas production is an Important part of the Fort Berthold * ♦ 

.- . . . . 

economy and the reservation is one of six ^ich annually account for about , 

^ ■ \ . - ' 

50 percent of the total miifferal income from reservation lands. 

Production began in 1953 and expanded rapidly until I960, when oil ^ . 
output levels stabilized beitween 450, (fOO and 700,000 barrels per year. 

Correipondiixgly^. income from oil and gas peaked between, $680,000 to $3,000,000 

84 . / ' 

during the first yfears of pijdduction. Since 1960 income has stabilized 

85 ' 

between $250,000. and '$400,000. . ' - - 

< . . ■ ' 

Individuals receive the bulk o^ thp mineral income, accounting for 

, - • 86 < • - 

97 percent of the $15 million V^ceived since exploitation began. 'The 

significant 'point about this is that the income has been a windfall to 

allotees ^with holdings in the oil producing' area of the reservation-. 

^ (single, ownership is dominant with only ^4 percent of the land having 

"mul£lple claimants) .-t As a result J the benefits of oil 'production ' * 



^^MRBIP,» Table 8.,^ p. 39/ 



'83 ' ' * / 

/ Ibid .. Appendix Table 10, ^ p; 129 , " 

86 ■ ■ ■ . ' ' ' 

.'Ibid. J. 43'aivi Appendiif Table 10.- 

!-87 



Ibid. ... Table 8., b. 39^ : ./ . 

• : ■ : '.103 ; ' ' • •■ >■.- 
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have not'beea shared equally among tribal members. Jusjt as Importantly, 
little employment has been created on a ^pemanent basis, and. 



the experience has not pifovided much opportunity for the development of 
managei'ial- skills. ' / • * ' • ^ - 

■* . ^ C. Development Potential 

Minerals 

Of the vast lignite deposits, only 22 billion tons are measured and 

indicated reserves"* of which 14 billion are in seams, over 5. feet thick ani 

* * 88 
capable of being recovered through strip mining. Of this latter amount, 

• . 89 ' 

. 1.3 billion tons li'e within the Fott Eerthold reservation. 

Total lignite production in the state almost doubled between 1960 • 

* 90 ■'• 

and 1970 and is projected to approach 8 million tqns ^y 1975.. During 

this period proSuction in Mercer County increased significantly (expanding. 

by 66 perceot between 1966-1968 alone) and presently accounts for over .60 

* " ' • - 91 

percent of th^ yearly. production of the state. Correspondingly, mining 

eMpioymeiit £n the state *ros^ by 3S percent but doubled in Mercer County* 



'88 / ■ - . ' . • 

. Ibid ., Table ff. p. 39. - . ' *^ • • , - ; t 

8^. ' • • ■ ^- ' . 

• Ibid . * . * . . - 

• 90 . ' . ^ • . . - . - 

Extensive Utilization of Lignite ih the West River Diversion Arek; - 
A Study of Material RequiremenJtfs and Population-Economic Impact , The 
Engineering Experiment Station, University of North Ddko'ta, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, 1973, p. 1?. - ... ^ • , . * \ - 

> '91 ^ • - ^ . ' ' . 

Mirferal and Water Resources of Nortel Dakota ^ Report prepared by the 
United $ta,tes Geological Survey and United States Bureau of .Reclamation 
(Washington: ^ U*S.' Government Printing Office,' 1973) , p. 53. ^ 

92 , ... - ' ' • 

Computed f icom. daf^a in U.S. Department qf Commerce, County Business 

Patterns for the years indicated. , • . • - ' 



Recent estimates plac^ electrical generating capacity in 1^80 at 
three times the presenfe level. .Presuming current technology and the 



construction of separate generating facilities of 500 megawatts jcapAcity, 
direct employment in major lignite producing counties coulffin^irease by 

93 ' ^ -r ^ 

7€0. Furthermore, at least one coal gasification plant will probably be 

on line within 10 years wliich by itseU will cifeate oyer 1000 permanent 

94 ' • . . . • ' ■ 
job.s. Under present conditions these events would b6 sufffcient to absorb 

almost tQe,'$ntir6 labor force of Fort Berthold and Standing Rock or 

^ait^ernatively to >c^^de woi^k for all Indians , currently unemployed in the 

. state. 

Under, the circumstances,. Fort Berthold has. the ^greatest potential for J 
economic development bas,ed oh the exploitation of natural resources, vith ' 
the coimnercial utilization of; lignite possibly- the most promising-. , - , ^ ' ; 
Even. if future 'gr9Wth only mirrors the , present pattern of utilization,, which , , < 
seems improbable. Fort Berthold wili benefit at least indirectly from an 

. ' ' .. - - ' • . V ■ \ > • 

economic expansion of t*h6 reservation area^ Afctually the reseirvation stands 
a good chance of benefiting 4irfectly because ^of It^s proximity to Gai:rison A • 
Reservoir • :. ' . ^ • - ^ 4 * ' 



However, it ^might be unwise' fco rely tdo heavily on^ lignite for .V J 
sev'eral reason^, first, employment will liot consist Solely b'f^ state . - : , j 
resijdents. much less Indians. Second,* operations may never attain the levels., 
currently envisioned beokuse they ma/ be nipped in the bud, for example. 



93 



Based on data j ^ExCegsfve Utiltizatiofl of ^Lign'itg -^ Tabje. 10. ,--p. 52. 



^^Ibid. - •: : .,- ... : \ ■ . \ ■•■ , •'/ -v; 
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by off-shore production of oil and gas or the exploitation of oil 
shale deposits. Lastly, environmental considerations may seriously 

i;estrict strip mining thereby in4ef initely postponing a, large-scale 

*. • - 

jdevelopaent of the lignite bedsl 

c . • 

In thfe absence of cd^ development the economic problems of the 

reservations will prove more difficult to solve. JiHere are, of course, 

alternatives to mineral production but in each case the potential cOntrib- 

ution to economic development is not as important. Three such fields are 

tourism, recreation^ and light manufacturing; to some extent there are also 
• ****• * 
■-oppbrtuid.ties;in agric^^ ' * ^ ' . - 

' " . V\ • '^^ \ ' . - . ' - 

• *% V' Agriculture ^ 

Twenty years ago agricultural development was viewed by some as a 

? ■ ^-^ ■ ■ 

I)anacea. Then, land development appeared more sensible than the establish- 
n^ent of industrial firms or the construction of tourist and xecreational 
complexes* ^In 1959 Domer concluded that 33 perceAt of the Indian families 
in North Dakota could 'be gainfully employed on reservation farms and ranches 
by mafctog full use of the land" base* It was envisioned that this could 
be accomplisli^ed by tribal purchases of scattered allotments and adjac^t , 
non-Indiaix '.tracts which would then jbe combined info efficient agricultural 
units* As it tux?ns out, tribal funds proved inadequate for this purpose and 
federal assistance has not been forthcoming. Consequently Indian lands 

. . . . . ^ . ^ : • • ^ \ 

are not fully; utilized, *and, furthermore, the land base continues*to 
shrinks, .Accordingly, agrifeultur^l employment opportunities are fewer than , 



•65 ' ,'>.'.''. ^ ' 

. Dorner oJ>.. pit.- Table 16.-, 'pp^ 136-137) ' , 



T)efore and of 'thp^e remaining many continue to wasted. *Thus, 



agricultural' development depends, as it 1ms for many years, upon a re- 
' organization of landruse patterns with the consolidation of scattered 
holdings into . effici ent , reasonably <:oittiguous units a nece^ary .first 
^tep^-^A reduction in the number of claimants per parcel^ of land is another. 
. '/ ^ In ^^ddition to land consolidat^jyi, a more intensive and efficient 
use of lands currently under. Indian control would yi^ld substantial^ gains* 
Opportunities for improved technology and managements^ exist on all reser- 
vations but are most significant on Fort Berthold and Standing Rock*^^ 
Crop and livesfoclc production cohJ.d be expanded and made more profitable 
by the development of small tracts of irrigated l^nds thereby .enlarging the 
^e4 base for livestock* Livestock production coujLd also be increased by 
improving range managements All things considered, the development of 
management skills on the part of Indian operators is perhaps the fpreinost 
prerequisite. In this regard extension services are* provided by. the 
Department of Agriculture but the scale of operations are inadequate, 

/ . * . - : , ^ ' \ '\ ' S 

aver^aging about one extension ag^nt per ^reservation. ' / 

Giyen the intractability of the l^nd tenure problem it is difficult 
to foresee a. major role for agriculture, in reserya^tlon development; still ^ 
there are ample iticentivesuf or a renewed effort in this, directionf First 
of all, the tvTdrld food situation seems to -be turning for tlie worse. 



See MRBIP, Report No* 196, The Fort Berthold Reservation Area ,- 
-^p. 71-^98; Overall Economic Development Plan , Standing Rock Redevelopment 
Committee, various yeaa*s{ The Fort Yates Land Use and Recreational Planning 
Report , <Jorwine add Qoell Park Consultants, Minneapolis, Mlimespta, 1964 
. pp. 19t21^. Rest of thip paragraph is, based orv recoimnendatipns given in 
'MRBIP.< \ ^\ ' 0 • 6' ' > 
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ng a rise In the prices for agricultural commodiLies. Secondly, 



signal 



the gecg^phibal distance of reservations from urban areas and the gupply 

of unskilled labor give agriculture an advantage over . economic, activities 

4% . ' ' ' . . 

based, on resources which must be imported into the state. • . 

Faced with almost insurmountable obstacles in the path of agricultural 

tievelopment, it is thus not surprising that reservations have turnedp^to 

deve'loplng tourist and recreational sites and the attra9t;ion of industry. 

Tourism and Recreation 

♦ 

Standing Rock and Port Berthold have invested the most extensively 
in tourism and recreation. Again these two reseirvations have a comparative 
advantage, this, time in water related sports. Potentially, Devil's Lake 
could offer similar opportunities for Fort Totten but this is contingent 
on ^he fate of the Garrison Diversion project. The deciding factor, 
however, is proximity to urban centers and major tourist routes. In this 
connection. Fort Berthold arl^^tandlng Rock are the most favorably situafed 
but their location is far from ideal. ~ — — — - - , 

Recreation and tourism are attractive fields for development 
because operations are labor intensive relative to other kinds of economic 
activities suitable for reservation areds. 1 Providing an appropriate leVei 
of operation is^arranted, 'unemployment could 'be reduced substantially by 
rather modest investments In lodging, bpatytng, and camping. On ' ^ 
a. limited scale auch facilities have been constructed at New Tdwn, Fort 
Yates, and Mobridge. ' 
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Prospects in' this directipn are no^ oVerly encouraging', however. 
First, the climate is unattractive to many out-of-state tourists and the * 
season ^too brief to, allow extensive i^se of recreational resources hy 
regional resident§\ Secondly, the region has a history of being^ an area 
that tourists pass through on their Way to major recreational areas. 
Stops are brief and are restricted, for ex^aiple, ■ tp visit^ to historical*^ 
sites or Oahe and Garrisotf dams. Finally, the major East-West tourist 
routes are farther §outh, causing tourist travel in the region to 'be com- 
paratively light. c x 

Unsurprisingly^ th^en, 'recreational site's in North Dakota serve a 
regional market. A study m^e in 1964 iaSntified the primary markiat as 



lying within a 50 mile radius of a recreational. area like Garrison. 



97 



Mor^" importantly^ the income characteristics of the ^arket are such that 
only a »siiiall. recreational complex can be adequately^ supported. Since 
oa-reservation recreational sites are in low-popOlation and ]fbw-'iricome 
areas overall revenues are not likely to be impressive even if a disprop- 
ortionate number of local people use.:the facilities with ^ high degifee of 
frequency. . A larger market area^^rould of course obviate these ^limitations 
but this is. precluded effectively by the presence of competing unit/s^ 
(e.g», \Ga;:ri9<^ competes with Oahe, Devil *s Lake, ,and Teddy Rooseyjblt 
National Park). 




97 . ^ ' ^ • 
Four Bears Park: Analysis and. Progress T Mason, Law, Wehrman, 

ight^ Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1964, p. 31. . : « 

98 * ' * 
For example,. 80^000 annual, visitors to Four filars Park wete 

kxp^cted to generate. $60,000 in revenues ♦ . Ibid'., p. 63. 
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ie^e what ^peavs on the surface, as a promising prospect turns 
out on/ closer examination to be a field with limited developmfent potential. 
In soae cases conditions are so marginal that studies assessing the - , 
feasibility of recreational development recommend that facilities be' built 

with /non-reimbursable - feder^ funds and predict, that financial assistance, 

99 -I ^ ^ 

may jbe" needed periodically to cover operating ^expenses* Nonetheless, 

/ ' f 

there are opportunities which can.be capitalized upon. One possibility 
involves tourist complexes designed to appeal to tour^grVups. Another 
involves the development of museums, recreational sites, cultural exhibits. 



J, 



lodging facilities along roadways in such a fashion as. to assure a 

. . . ' . 100 ■ 

gh ' share ""of the' "stop-over" tourisf'. trade. 



- Industry * ' ' 

, ^ . , \ ■ ' . • ' . ' • 

. - ]' ' Tribe/^ve also tried* to attract industry to reservation areas and 
arje aided in this, effort by, the BIA,'EDA, and.SBA. , Over. the last decade 
. public facilities Were improved and industrial parks established 'in an 
attempt to make the rej^ervations more appealing to investors. In addition, 
loWrcost financing was made available to certain kinds of f ir^^^ locating 

: . ' ' ' ^ ; ' • • \ ■ ' "^'-^ ^x.'- ' • , 

on. the resefrvations^. Other incentives for invesiting on ^feservations 

•d^dude low-cost labor, and no property .^x. ' </ 

A. ' ' ' ' ' >•'■» 

' . »' . • • * 

* The major, source of indufitrjjtl development funds in recent years* 

' • . 'V ' * ' ' - . ' ' ^ 

has. been the^ EDM / Funlls have been jprpvided for the construction of public, 
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Ibid., p.' i; Fort Tbtten Land Use and Recreational Planning Report , 



p, 57;.' 

100 ' ' • ' - - . , • . ^ ' < 

Both, have been reccrmmende^ for consideratd,pn the; Turtle Mountain 
Tribe by a private consulting firtf. S6e Turtle^ l&untain Comprehensive Pian » 
Barrison G. Fagg and Associates ^Billingsi MoKiCaha, 1972, ;p; 164. 
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TABLE 29* 

CDMnLATIVE VALUE OF EDA APPROVED PROJECTS^ FOR INDIAN GROUPS 
AND THE STA'^E BY PROGRAM^. AS OF JUNE 30> 1972, 
. FOR TIffi PERIOD 1966r-1972 ^ 
(Amounts in Thousands of •Dollars) 



Public 
Grant 



Works 
Loan 



Planning 
■ Grant 



Technical • 
Assist^ce 
Grant ■ 



Totals 



Fort Berthold 
Fort Totten 
Standing Rock 
Turtle Mountain 
•United Tribes 
,Nbrth Dakota 
Sioux County 
Rolette County 

State 



$1,626 . 

200 - 
1,873 
410 



' 259 
2,515 

6,883 . 



$ 402 

318 
85 



799 
1,604 



- \ 



% 52 

3 
3 



451 . 



451 



.373 



$2,080 
e 200 
2,194 
~ 498 
451 

259^ 
3,314, 

. ^,812- 



Compiled from:. .U.S» Dept. of Commerce, Econosiic Development Administratdeh, 
Progcess Report of the Economic Development Adriinistration , (Washing tdn: Cover Q^Sent Printing 
Office), various ye^rs. , • ' . - - , / • ^ 



vorks. planning, and technical assistance. Examination of Table 29 

rpyoj?^ s thdt $5.4 niJLlion were consaitted directly to resexrvations ajad 

thfe United Tribes,^ with the bulk of the funds being channeled into " 

pjibliQ-wprks .projects. The figure fp^ public works represents, chief ly . 

the construction of cotnmuhity buildings, skill centers, public utilities 

(maiiily water and sewage treatment plants), .and recreation complexes* 

The la^t, category ^as^articulatly important as about 50 percent ^of 

the. public-work funds expended during this period were invested in 

. ' < ' ' ' • 

recreation facilities at Fort Berthold' and Standing Rock. 

Apart from the expansion of social overhead and the ponstrUction 

of recreational sites^ the ef f;ect of SDk exp^difcures lot^ the economic 

development of reservations'^ difficult to jjidge. :At any rate,. one may 

reasonably assume that, the development potential of the reservations 

■ . . ■ . i ' ■ -■ ' - - 

increased, although permanent effects on. employment, and income are iiard ' . 

. / ^ ' ' ^ ' , - r 

to identify. Perhaps the. most significant effect is yet to ^je felt, 

stemming ,from the planning grants made to the United Tribes. ^ 

* Between ^9.6D and 1973, 16 firms were established and 454 jobs ' 
♦ - ' 

created on or near reservations "in North liakota *(Table 30) ► Mostrof the .* 

firms were small,' labor-intensive operations in retalA services and light 

manufacturing. Notable exceptions include MDA-Atron (C(Miputer Memory Cores; 

' , ' ' • -* . 

at Turtle Hountain, and Four Bears Motor Lodge and* Nbrthrup*-Dakota 
(eiectronic asseiblie^) at FOrt Berthold. At this^ juncture; the record 
looks respectable. Unfortunately seyeii firms closed during' th£s period 

. ■ V ... r >:■'■■,■'■ : ■ 

^rtiich translates into an attrition rate, of over 50 percent. / ' ' 
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TABLE 3(5 - . . * r : 

»;U'-3EK CF £KfHIJ?RiS2S ESTASLiSEED .^'D P^'Sitm 0? IUDTAJi S-IPLOYJSST CRE/.T 
... 1960-1973 - 

■ * OH OR 'NEAR RESERVATIONS iN NORTH DAKOTA 



Fo.rt 
BerthoM 



Devils 
Lake* 



Stgpding 
Rock 



. Turtle , 



cias Established 
nns .Closings 
tet^- 

ijs Created ' 
js Elininated 
fet " 



5 
. 2 

3." 
87 
15 
IT- 



% 
.1 

; ' 1 . 

228 
. 225 



:r? 41 

^" 32 
■ ,■ 9 



. 4 , 

2 
• 2 

.98 \ 
■'19 

79 - 



Compiled from: Aberdeen Area Statistical Data , various years, - TndtC^riLal Pevelopmea 
iian Reservations in the Upper Midwest. Janes M. Murray, Upper Midwest Reseapb and 



incil, March 19.69, Table VI,' pp, '33-3.5. 

4, 




: ■ . , • »' ' ; . 

Studies concerning the hi0. rate oi Business failure on reservations 
■ - ' ' \ . •, " • • • " iT- 

attribute most of -tfie closings 'to Incompetent management. However, as 

^ James Murray points out ih his study, it is not very meaningful to say 

business failures are due to bad.manag^eoeat. Instead,' Murray relates tUe 

ipoor per-formance of res^tvatibn-based firms to* factors such as absenteeism,- 

Inadequate financijig^ and the^fact that many were iU-conceived ventures^ 

' • ' " 101 

established only as a result pf tribal and governmental promotion. 

^The ii3g>ortance of the abpv^ factors in .explaining the failure o£ 

" • -» * ' 

firms on North *D^kbta reservations ^i^^^^* - There is evidence, howevet, 

* ' • ' '* ' ' * 

-that some of the first fijrms J^ere established wlthouj/adequately examining 
the iiarket.p.otential for their. produQts and experdtenced high «arketing and 
transportation costs as ^ ^esujf .* ^ Latel^i^ p^6spective investments aM>ear 

:tp be more carefully sc.reened*^ ' * ? * ' \ 

' The reservatioits would clearly bene£if^ from an expansion of their ^ . 

. economic base. , To som6 extent, as the above suggests / this is occurring 

but at a ^relatively midest piace. The tempo of JJidustrial' development 

. * " ■ ■ - ^ '• - 

needs to be indreased .but tjiere are constraining factors, the most .Important 

of which is geographical .location^ The options, for the present seem limited 

to fields whfefe" transpRiittation costs are iiot prohibitive, such: as light 

manilfacturing (e.g. plastics and electronics) and ••local Tsarvices* Thus>, 

' ' ^ . . ' f' 'A ", ' ^ ' ' • . 

? . / ^ - • • ' ' ^ . 

the rate of iimu^trial cTevelopment depends .on the opportunities available , 



' James ^&lrray>> Industfial Development ^on Indian Reservations iA 
^ the Ppper Midwest; A Description and- Evaluation^ Upp^r Midwest 'Research 
and Develqpiflfedt- Council," Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1969, p.^ yi^ . » ^'^ 

'- Ibia.', Table- -VI, pp.' 33-36. ' ' , ' 



for estaSll shliig. staall firms, a matter difficult to anticipate, an3 the 
ability of , internes ted parties,. Indian ^d nou-*Indi-m, to m^ike the 
inyes.tments required. Encouragingly^ Indians are displaying* a heifehtenecf ' 
interest in^uslne^s fox a Rowing number are entering the field. ^ • 
Accordingly, a zoajor component of future deveXjOpsent impolicy should consist 
of ^assisting local entrej)reneurs in identifying business opportunities ,^ 
for they seldom manifest themselves, and, in assuring that promising^ventures 



are undertaken* 



: Sour?:^s^of Busini^s Capital 

The scenario^ .then, *^5nsistaf^of promoting the growth of small 
business; rConsequently, ti^e .availability of finance ^capital, is a crucial 
factor. Considered to.be ^lat'ively risky .qperationsf- small firms^ find 
Jjorrowing from financial institutions -difficult and of ten impossil?le« 

Since direct recoux4e to. the kogey.and capital otarkets is out of the 

. " \ . • 

question, firms are forced to funds <^^m^federal«.agencles, private 

^ ' ' ^ \ ^ • ' 

sourceis^ oi;-, to rely chiefly on ^hi^ir own 'capSltal*. In some instances, 

* ' . * *■ 

c ' » 

tribal funds are also available J 

""Although- It, has been a maj^or source of* funds in the area of public 

■ ^ - - ^ i: ^ • - " ' { 

wtks^ the EDA has not financed business ventxires directly if the 

recreational con^l^s at^Fo^t Berthold and Standing Rock are excluded. 

Further ^l^ndnation show? that t^6 xtegree' of involvement by other Federal 



' 103., 



Nationally, tne proportion of Indian males classified as prof-, 
essibnal workers^or managers a^d proprietors has increased jrom four to 14 
percent between 1^40 an^ 1970, of/ which a growing number consists' o£ those 
operating their own businesses. Alan Sorklp, "TJxe" Economic ^nd Social Status 
ol the*Amerlcan' Iridian, 1940-1970", Nebraska Journal of Economics, and 
Business, Vol." 13, No. 2 (Spring 197A>, 38-39. . ^ , 
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agenclesr has bee'if smaliV^ Fpr example,- financing by SBA aafl BtA 



i 



in North Dakota jointly amounted to about $8U0,00.0 during , tne period 1965 to » 

♦ » * - / ■ ' ' 

1970, with the larggSt .amount ($350,000). going' to a Fort.Totten firm.'''^^ 

The potential f or* tribUl financing ii reflected m part by the 
trust fund holdings j^f each tribe. ,^able 31 reveals a tremendous disparity 
iB«, the distribution of tribal wealth. Port Berthold and Standing Rock 
are clearly in the be^ position to c<Jmmit capital to,,industrial development 
or development p2?ojects ia.*general, but thfeir potenti/al involvement is 
obviously limited. Besides, the^^ overall size of asset holdings is not the 
pnly limitation.' the trust funds', although owned by the tribes,' areip^der 
the guardianship of the^^IA arid'cannot^be used ^^thjout .its approval. Further- 
more there are 'competing ii'ses. for funds wMch are annually appropriated. 
For example, funds 'are needed to support tribai. programs wHich provide basic 
services such ais police ai5i^fir4 protection to reservatioa residents. . - - - 

• Therefore onl^ a limited portion of the tijt;^!^ funds are availably, for 
economic development and it is^iiniikely that they /will be liquidated, for 



such .purposes. The BIA, with ^tribal approval, has beenMnvesting* fxinds 
.in government bonds and private securities paying a good return. There Is^ 
' then'^. a desire to preserve capital and to earn lucrative returns' on 

investments* Apparently little incentive ^istS; to channel trust funds 

I ■ ■ ■ "■ . 

local business projects; • ■ t ! . , . 



SM supplied $472,000 and' the. BIA- pro-^^ided about $300,000 to* 
.fiyms on or. near reservations*. during this period. Data obtained from 
' Small Business Administration, Annual Report , and Office of Economic 
Opportunity, Federal Outlays in North Dakota fo|r tlie yea.rs indicated. 
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•/ • ^ • " ' TABLE. 31 ' ^ * 
** ' ' ^ ' ' '. * " ' - ' . , 

INDIAN TRIBAL F8NDS iiELD IN TRUST ■ THE BIA 
■ • . , ■ .4.962 AND 19.7'2 ,^ . ■ - ' ■ 


• • 

• 


/ -Tribar Trust Funds 
• ' ^ 1962 - • 1972 




Fort 5erth6ld: . ' - \ 

Three Affiliated Tribes , ^ $1,113,748^ $2,005,565 
Standing Rock Sioux ; 4V?72,238 ' ^ 2,000,074 
. Turtle Mountain Chippewa ' ^ • .960 - - 
Devil's' Lake siouJc . ' 343 




^ . / ^ : — ' - 

^durce: U.S. Department of the treasury Combined Statement 
iDf Receipts, Expenditures and Balances of the United 
< States Government jfor the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 

1962 and 1972.. ' , 


i 

9 


• c • - • . 1 ' - 










-< 

J •' * 




* ' • ' 
• 


• / " , ■» " , • - • 
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• , ■. ■ / 

/ Summary 

7 . /. ^ ' ' 

^ * \ ' 

^ - As* things /St arid there is little hope for reservation development 

withbut an expansion of capital. Means for financing this expansion are 

©eager whether one consider^^trlbal' trust funds or external sources. 

The "only reservati^^^th substantial mineral wealth is Fort Berthold. 

Oil and gas are an dinportal^t source of income for some residents of this 

* « 

reservation, though the tribes themselves have only benefited in a limited 

way. While it is tru§ that Fort Berthold is underlain by substantial deposits 

' of lignite it is questionable whether these seams will ever be exploited. 

Utilization depends on strip mining and this method has vastly different 

-Implicatibnsfof the environment than drilling for oil. and gas. 

The , laid of the reservations has contributed what it can toward 

economic development. In the field of agriculture most culti'Crated^land is 

already employed for crop piroduction' or for grazing livestock* Managerial 

talents could be improved upon in maiiy cases, however, the gains w6uld only 

apply to a few individuals and ^heir families r The sasie appears to hold 

*.» . " . * - 

true for tourism and* recreation* ^ ^ 

Light industxry holds the greatest pgotnise at the moment, providing 

oppdrtunities are seized as they appear. The record until* now has not .be^en 

good, and it appears to t^ke intense effort oh the part of Indians to be' ** , 

efficient in this realm,.. Because of this record ^ 'operations on reservations 

*re ponsidcred tq be of high rislc-an(^ as. a* result most are subsidized ventures. 



ultlmalte "purpose of economi? development is raising the ^ 

-■ ■' • - •■ r ' ■ ' 

material well being of people. The rollte leading to^ this ^o^l is strewn 

. - . ' 7' - „ 

with obstacles and seldom difect. Unfbrseen factors offi^et the effects 

' ■ '■ - • 

of even the most well-conceived plans causing confusion and discouragement 
aiaong decision ma^erjsr respoiisible^ for framing policy. Moreover,, the path ^ 
of development is long tod ^rdpguk^particxtlarly where resources are meager 
and aid is limited » as in the ca0e of Indian Reservations in Ifofrth. Dalcot#«, . . 

^ An overview of the tprends ,in indome is an appropriate *way to conclude 
this survey for it highlighlts th6 betterment, or lack of .it, pccuring^.in the 
fluality of 'reservation life. Data for each reservation would be ideal for 
tills purpose, but such data are not generally available. Inst^d, several 

- : . \ ' • ' ' : ^ ' 

sources were co&ulted before comparabj-e $ata were, obtained on the income of 

families for one reservation (Turtle Mountain) for the years 1950, ^1960, and 

.1970. . , ' ^ ' . 

Examination of Table 32 indicates that progress has been made,* both. 

in nominal and real terms. The broad, upward shift in the distribution of 

income is the most notable, feature of .the data. ' If similar developments have' 

occurred on the other^reservations, and^there is evidence they ,hav^, thfeA ♦ 

reservation living conditions are 'mucfi ^better , than £wenty years ago. > 

^ Significantly, improvement's have occurred in health, education', and 

' ' ' .' • " ' 

housing for disease and death rates are lower, educational achievement is 

/ 
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TABLE 2 



PERCENT OF FAKELIES IN VARIOUS INCOME CLASSES,. 
TURTLE MOUiSTAIN RESERVATION, 1950, 1960, 1970v 





19^* 


(Percent) , 
I960'' 




Income Class 








less than $1000 


, 50.-0 . 


17.0 ' . 


8/0 


$1000 - $2,999 


■ -37. 0> 


A7.0 


26.0 


^ • $3000 - $4,999 . 


-7;0" 


.22.0 


' 21.0 


' * $5000 and above 


^rO 


■ 14.0 ' 


45.0 



Computed from: John Cassel, et al. Economic and Social Resources 
Available for Indian Health Purposes: A Study of Selected Reservations 
In the Ahersdeen Area ^ Institute for Research in Social Science, The ^ 
University of North Caroling, Jxme 1^56, Table I-IX, ?• 1-7. , . 

Computed from: ' U.S. ^Department of^ Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Characteristics of Population^ General Social and Economic Characteristics 
• .Tablets, p. 76-190. - 

^ Computed from: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the XJensus,, 

■ ;5jibject Report PC(2)-1F, American Indians,. Table 9,' p. 126. 



higher, and old housing units are being modernized or replaced. . Most of.^. *^' 
these developments are traceable to on-going programs Jjnplemented aa'a result 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. Health is an exception, of course, 

as niost programs in. this area were underway by 1960. . » - - ^ 

' 1 - ^ 

The improvement in income, however, , cannot be interpreted as reflecting 

economic development nor the succesjs-of federal programs. First of all, 

much pf the growth in employment, especially in recent years (918 more persons- 

employed in 1973 than in 1970), is attributable to general economic expansion^' 

unrelated to^ economic develppments on the reservations themselves ♦ . Second, 

unemployment rates remain extremely high* Third, manpower programs and 

ireseirvation industrial pitij^cts have not beefti successful ^s^both have exhibited 

high atjtritioia rates. Lastly, a more extensive utilization of welfare 

programs accounts for a. large portion of the improyement .in indom.e levels^ 

Relative to the stf^te^s population, the economic positicfn of Indians^ 
in the state is substantially the same as it was in 1950. By. whatever ci/iterion 
employed, a tremendous disparity exists between Indians and non^lndians 
with the income .gap proving particularly difficult tp overcome. Indian, 
income will remain low without a f as^ter growth of employment opportunities 
in reservation areas, improvemeats in education an4 health jiot withstanding* 

Tribal r;esoufces for generating dev.elopm^t are severely limiteci. 
Land offers some pos3ibilities mainly in the area of tourism and rec^reation 
but these by themselves are incapable of supporting the economic growth 
required. Mineral resources, are important primarily for Fort Berthold with 
the remote prospect of becoming so for Standing Roc^* While ext.ensive ^ 



^^utilization of ligniCe would have significant effects on the employment 
conditions of both resezrvations, the degree pf exploitation depends bn 
Steps taken to preseirve the envjlronB^ent and the desire of tribes to 

'Ibenefit from their resources. At this juncture light .industry* appears 
to hold the inost promise,, but serious difficulties exist in this field 
as well, not, the least o£ which is. a lack of managerial expertise. An ^ 
overriding concern in this area is the need for outside finance capitdl 
for tribal funds are simply inadequate for the task. Financing is 
available, however, from several federal agencies but thus far funds have 
not been forthcoming in the amounts necessary to overcome basic reservation 
problems. This is due partly to limited investment opportunities in s^iall 
local markets and the costs of supplying geographically distant markets. ^ 
^The status af Indians in Nbi^th Dakota, thexif ranains ^disheartening a^ 

,many problems persist in 'spite of t;he progress achieved. Ldoking toward the 
horizon, one wonders if the future will be bright^ overall or simply a repetition 
pjf^the past where ^certain facets* of Indian life iinprove and others "remain 
basically unchanged. - Hpwever events may unfold, developments of the last 
decade indicate^ Indians themselves will play a more direct role in .shaping * 
their destiny. More than ever before, tribal spokesmen are concerned trlth ' 
the social and economic problems confronting their reservations and are 
actively involved in devising and cainpaighing^for programs to cope with the 
needs of the people* In brief, a new ingredient is present - Indian leadership. 
This, perhaps, is the greatest legacy of the "War on Poverty" and the best' 
hope for a brighter future. . » , 



APPENDIX A 



TABLB'IA ^ ; 

INDIAN POPjaATlON AND TOTAL NORTH J)AKOTA POPULATION, 

1880-^1970 ^4 .. ■ 



Indians 



To.tal 



1970^ 
1960^ . 
19509 




.'i3697; 
..;i.V41636 
• \'- I . 10766. 


1940 




- V ioii4 


1930. • 




. 8387: 


1920.'. 




■- iibh 


1910' . 




6486 


1900 




- ■ " 6968 


18.9a 




■ " 8174 


1880 . 




^ : 596 



6177a 

632:446 
619636 



..^.►r-680845-.-^' 
't ';646872 . 
. • 5:77056 
' ,''^10146 . 
190983 
36909 ■ 




U^S. Uep^rtment df Commerce, Eureau 6£ the' Census, 
1970 Census of the Population, 
Pt. 34 ^oTpYx Dakota/ 

: - \ y ^ 

UrS. DepAirtnfent/ of Commerced, Bureau :of. the Ceiis^s, ;*;^ 



Vol.. 1, Characteristics of the ^ojHilat;toS ^ ^ : ' ' : 

_ - -^ ^jmmerce^, Bureau :of. the Ceii^s, i»; 'Ji^y'^^ *^'^?^^^ij^^Z<^, 

'i960 Cfensu^ of the Population ^ Vol. 1, Gharacteris€ics Ihfe F^^f^tiop / ' 
.>Pt:. 34 North Dakota:.. - ^ ' • V;'^f^^2^Ki'2^ 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the CjBil^Lu^v , 'r:i\....,^^^ 

1950 Cen^s of the Population ^ Vol. 11, Characteristics of the ^t^^^ihSCtj&k ^^^ " 
• Pt., 34 North Dakota. , , ^ • ' ' rriX>::,:y^J:^y^yi^ 

^1 • ■ ' t ^^'*^ 'V ^ 'i-y^^^ -'r^^^^^^ 
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- - ■ TABLE 2A 

» * 

. INDIAN POPUtAlION ON NO&H DAKOTA RESERVATION'S, 
1950 AND 1970 



1950^ ' ' 1970^ 



Forjt> Bertfapld 
Fort Totten 
"Turtle Mountain 
Standing Rock 


1763 ' 
• 1240 
3306 
"3153- 


.' 1777 
1833 
4293' 
.4500 


• 

/ 

■ • -1 

r 


Total 


ffaie 


12403 





f ^eter Domer, "The Economic Position of the American Indians: 
Their Resources and Potential for Development" (Unpublished Th.D. 
' dissertation, .Harvard University, 1959), Table. 1, Appendix's, p. i268* 

UiS* Bureau of Indian Affairs, Aberdeen *Afea Statistical Data 
(Aberdeen, South Dakota: Aberdeen Area Office, 1970). 
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PERCENT *0F ITEATH? FOU LEADING CAUSES FOR INDIANS 1^ mEBDEM ASEk] 
AND THE UNITED STATES ALL RACES JOR S?ECIFIED>PERIODS *^ 



Aberdeen Area . United Statesr 

X954-1956 s 1965-1967 1954-1956 1965-1967 



All causes 
.Accidents' 

/Diseases of 'the heart 

Mai igqant neoplasio^^ . • 
'InJElueuza and pneumonia 

(excluding newborn) 

Certain diseases of 

early infaiicy - 

Vascular leisions 

affecting qNS - ! 

Cirrbosis of the 

liVer' 

Biabetes Meilitus' 
Gastiritis^ etc. • 
Homicide 

■ Tuberculosis/ ail forms 
Congenital ' malf brmatioii& 

iSuicide '\ 
All other causes-. . 



lOO-.Q ' 


100.0 - 


100.0 . 


100.0 


16.,6 


, 20.5- 


6.1 


6.1 


t-9>'7 


20.6 


,38.3 


39.0 


V 8.3 ^ 


^8.2 


; 15 .'7 




8.6 


7.4 


0 'o 




7.3 


5.6 


. . 4.2 - 


2.8 ' ., 










■ 6.7 


5.'6 




11.0 


i.4 


3.8 . 


■ iX' 


1.4 ■ 


2.1 


3.3 ' , 


1.7 


1.9- 


2.4 




.5 


.4 


2.0 ■ 


.1-} 


• .5 


.6 .' 


■ 4.8 ' 


2.2 


■ 1.0 


.'■ .4 ^> 


2.0- . 


1.3 


1.3 


' '-1.0 . • 


.6 


1.2 ' 


' 1.1. • 


1.1 


,17.6 


17.1 


14.2 ' . 


. 0^4.6 



Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, , Public' 
' , Health Service, Indian Health Trends dnd Service^ (Washington 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, I97l) . ' • . 



TABLE- 44 ' 

• BIRTH RATES .PER 1000 P0PUi4TI(SN, ' 
. 'NORTH DAKOTA INDIAN POPULATION AND THE UNITED STATES 



1954-1956^ 1^59-1^1^ 1965-1967^ 1969-1971 



North Dakota Indian , 34*4 • 47.9^ . 44. & 

United States,' All Races . 24.8 23. 7j 19.6 ' 17.7* 



U.S. Departnient oic' Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health • 
Service, Indiacf Health Highlights O^ashington, D.C.r' Government Printing 
Office, 1966). - ' • . , ' 

' b ^ * ^ ' ■ • • • ' ' 

U.S. Department of Jlealth, Education, and Welfare, Public Health 

Service, Indian Health Trends and Services (Washington, D.C.: Government 

Printing Office, 197;L). . 

Data^ are not available. f 

d • , . , V • . , ^ 

Estimated on basis of data in U.S. Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare, ^Public Health Service/ Indian Health , Trends and Services 

(Washington, Gfoverfiment Printing Office, 1974). 



. : ./^spJCT DAKijfe.^iibia^ jjffi vsited states 



•1971 



-J .v.i;;- : • ' ^ ' xigaMgfiO* 196^96Z^ 45^5-: 

_ ^OTpk liaidts'iid±sai.,y ■ "52,6: 33.9 

-Uiiited^-Stafcesj iaaEi":R^C€ts' 1*"^ '* ■23.6 - 20.5*^ ■ 

^ " - ■. • ' ■ ■ ■ , " - • ' • • 

; . ' - • " • :Z" ' .-■ " . 

^.S. bepartiaent of iHealth, Education and Welfare,. ■P^i>lic Health 
Service, Indian Health HlgMights (Washington, D.C.: Govemmeat. Printing 
p^fltje, iSfet}. - . " 

JJ.S. Depattment/af Health, Education and tf^are, Pliblic Health 
Service, Indian Health Treads and Services (Wa*bh±ngton, D.C*: Government 
/Krlnting Office> 1971) • ^ * . ■ . 

: . ' . ; •Estiiaated fMm data in .U.ST^epartment^of Health, Education and ; 
''•Wel£arft, fixhiic Health Seryic^ Indian HeStS^Trends and Services , : , 
i\fasW^p:on^p . ^ Government Printing Officb,^.1974) • 
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TABLE 6A • . \ - ! ' " 

CODNTY POPULATION BELOW ^VHtK. X*EVEL 
A!D) HDMBER OF PUBLIc'iSSISTANCE RECtPlEHXS^ RACE. 
POR' CODHTIES WITH LARGE UTOIAH POPULATION, ',1970 ^ 







^' ' Totelf 

. .jCpunty 


' County^ 


— ^:f^ — 

FopulStion' 


'- — 

Public Assistance . 
Secipients** . 


— , * 






below 




• • 


Population 


• Popiilati9zi 


Poverty Level 


Countgr .- Indians'' 



County . 












Benson 


8245 


2002 , 


2328 


1016 


690 


HcKenzie 


6127 - 


394 


13!7-9 


209 


95 


^Lean - 


11251 


454 


2538 


■ ■ 410 


147 


Mercer 


6175 


61 


1278 „„ 


11. 129 


' li - 


Mountrail 


7437. 


785 


2149* ' 


480 


232 • 


Rolette 


11549 


■5842 - • 


3618 , 


1874 


. 1686 


Sioux 


3632 


1520 


1520 


3i8 . 


, 290 


Totals 


54416 


11058 ' 


14459 


4446 . 


3151 



Calculated from: U.S. Census of the Populaflon, '1970 s Vol. I, 
Ghai^Cteristics of the Population, Pt. 36 North Dakota, General Social 
'and Economic Characteristics . 

€alciiiated from: North Dakota Department -of Social Services, ^ 
Statistics: Calendar Year RevjLev 1970 , Social Service Board of Korth 
Dakota, Bismairck, .North Dakota. Excludes Me<llcal Assistance, Foster (^e^T 
and General Assistance recipients. 
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. TABLE 7A 



PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION IN POVERTY 

AND Deceiving pdblic assistance, 1970 



County 
, Pppulatlott 



Indian 
Population 



>.,.." ■ Status 

.\ Below Poverty /Leyel 
Receiving PA 
Ii^oveSrished ■* 
" . and: receiving "PA 



27:^0 
S'.'O 
31.0 



50.0 
28.0 
57.0 



Confuted from Table 6A on the assumption that 50; percent of 
the; Indian population Is impoverished. 
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TABLE 8A \ 

ESSENTIAL RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INDIAN POPULATION 
AND TOTAL SEVEN COUNTY POPULATION ' ' 
(Percent) . ' * 



• 


Total 
* County 
Population 


County 
Population 
in Poverty 


County 
, - • PA 

Recipients 


Indian Population 


- i . 20.3 






Indian Population in 


^ 10,2 


38.7 




Poverty 








Indian PA Recipients 


;5.8 


22.0 


.70.9. 



Computed from Table 6A, 



r , 
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